‘‘ What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?"—Lord Beaconsjield. 


AUGUST, 1885. 


GORDON OR GLADSTONE? By Stanley LEIGHTON, M.P. 
WANTED, A NEW CONSTITUTION. By Alfred AUSTIN. ‘ 


LALAGE. A TRANSLATION FROM HORACE: Opzs, Book i. 22. By Henry 
H. GIBBS . 


ELEMENTS IN THE IRISH QUESTION: — 
I—IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. By A. G. LIDDELL ° 


IL—THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN IRELAND. By R. 
STAPLES, Jun. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. VI.—CON- 
CLUSION: THE PROSPECTS OF POETRY. By W. J. COURTHOPE 


AN ADDRESS TO THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE, 


WITH A WORD TO THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. By the Earl 
of PEMBROKE 


TORY PRIME MINISTERS. V. _sIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE ai GREAT 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY.” 1835 AND 1885. By T. E. KEBBEL 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEWSPAPERS. By A CONSERVATIVE 
JOURNALIST 


IVAN TURGENIEFF.--ll. By TILLEY 
COMPETITION AND INDUSTRIAL. ORGANIZATION. By Robert Scott 


MOFFAT . 
CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. §.W. 


Parts: Lrprarte GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 
New York: Tue INTERNATIONAL SyDNEY RosertTson. 
News Company. ADELAIDE 


Cavoutta: W. Tuacxer & Co. H. A. Kramers. 
Beruw: Asner & Co. G. Rospers. 


Price 28. 6d.] [AU rights reserved. 
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~ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be | 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 


| keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
| non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 


ROWLAND'S 
QDONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Health depends in a great 
measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 


has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 


bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. land’s Odonto. 


HEALTH & REFRESHMENT GAINED & REGAINED, 
LAMPLOUGH’S “CAVED MY LIFE,” 


“Por the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. 
In a few ——- I was quite well.’’—Eztract from Letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., when Correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian in Albania. 
“THE GREAT REMEDY for Headache, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heart- 
burn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures 
a 

recovered. We must concur with him in its great value.”’ 
See abu ndant Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 
Medical Testimony. 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, £.C. 


the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
Prickly Heat, Small-Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, &c. 

The Pensacola Semi-Weekly Advance says: Mr. Blithorn “ informs 
us that of 300 cases (of Fever) treated by him with this medicine all 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. | 


Fifth Year of Publication. 


JOHN CARTERS 


For holding a Book or 
iting 


~ 
., in an’ 
Gl 


o—./ PRICES from £1. 1s. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 


JOHN CARTER, 62, New Cavendish 8t., 
Portland Place, London, W.—0nly Address. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 
TELEPHONE No. 3,881. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Revised and Enlarged. 
2s. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chiey Suburbs and Environs, 


Editor of “ Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,” &c, 


LONDON: 
W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 
13, Waterloo Place, 


| 
| LITERARY 
MACHINE 
ORE SRD im — 

| 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
THE STORY OF NUNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH 


IMPEY. By Sir James Firzsames Srepuen, K.C.S.L., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's 
Bench Division. 2vols. Crown 8vo. lis. 


New Book by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Arcuisatp Forssgs, LLD. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Text, 


with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J.B. LicHtTroor, aS. D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Vol. I., Vol. II. Sections I., II. Demy 8vo. [Immediately. 


A New Book by the late Rector of Lincoln College. 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SERMONS. By the late Rev. Marx Parrison, 
B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


Mr. Hugh Conway’s New Book. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By HUGH CONWAY. 
Author of “Called Back,” “Dark Days,” &c. 


Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 
ZOROASTER. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius,” &c. 
Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


VERE HENRY, LORD HOBART, ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
OF. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Mary, Lapy Hopart. Two Vols. — a, ately. 


LIFE OF ROBERT FAIRFAX OF STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 


Member for A.D. 1666-1725. Com from Original Letters and other Documents R. 
MarxEuHayM, C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.” Demy 8vo. . 6d. 


POEMS. By Marruew Arnotv. In Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 
EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS, and SONNETS. Vol. II. LYRIC and ELEGIAC POEMS. 
Vol. III. DRAMATIC and LATER POEMS. 
New Work by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. By Marruew Arnotp, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


(Maecmillian’s 4s. 6d. Series—New Volume. 


MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES. By Francis Dz V. Kane. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. By the late Jous Service, D.D., Author 
of “‘ Sermons,” ‘‘ Salvation Here and Hereafter,” &c. Crown 8vo. {Ina few days. 


A New Algebra for Schools. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hau, B.A., formerly 


Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the yo and Engineering Side, Clifton College, and 
S. R. KniGurt, B.A. » formerly —— of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


With 


A New Latin Course. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE, FIRST YEAR. By A. M. Cook, M.A., As- 


sistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 


With a Preface by T. H. Huxley, P.R.S. 
AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howss, 


Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, Taeturer of Comparative 
fospital Medical School, London. With a Preface by T. H. Huxiey, P.R.S. 
um 


Classical Series.—New Volume. 


ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. Edited by W. J. Hicxrz, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master in Denstone College. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Primary Series of French and German Reading Books. 
GRIMM.—KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. Selected and Edited, with Notes 


and Vocabulary, by G. E. aaa Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


MACMILLAN & 06., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES. By Colonel G. B. Matzeson, C.S.I. 8vo. 
With Portrait. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 


Sropent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s, 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 


Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroztp Finca- 
Harron. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 


Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hommes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.L, Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


HIGH-CLASS COOKERY RECIPES}as Taught in the National School for Cookery, 


South Kensington, S.W. Prepared by Mrs. CHarLes CLARKE, the Lady Superintendent. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. Third Year 1885. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches 
of Paintings, Water-Colours, and Sculpture, in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and 
other Exhibitions. Edited by Henry Biacksurn, Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Gros- 
venor” Notes, &c. 2s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By EtizaserH Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 
3s, 6d. 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Sumury 
B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keener, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herserr Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornrton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. lds. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 


tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewry, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 


in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matueson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By Demerrius 


CHar_es Boutcer, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and Con- 
cluding Volume. 8vo. 28s. Vols. I. and IIL., 18s. each. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Prace. §.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


“ The book of the season.””—Standard, 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. 


By H. M. STANLEY, Author of “ Through the Dark Continent,” “‘ How I Found Livingstone,” && 


Two vols., demy 8vo., with over 100 Full-Page and other Illustrations, 2 Large Maps, and several smaller ones, 
cloth extra, £2 2s. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHI- 

: a Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By Henry O. Forses, F.R.G.S., &. With Coloured 

Sao they numerous Illustrations, and several Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 21 8. 
“*Extremely interesting.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF GUSTAVE DORE. Compiled from 
Material —— by Doré’s Relations and Friends and from Personal Recollection. With many Original 
Unpublished Sketches, and Selections from Doré’s best Published Illustrations. By BLancuEr RoosEvELT, 
1 vol., large 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 


An Entirely New Work. Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE MAR 


y F. S. Purine, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, sometime 
Yorksiive College, Leeds. 2 vols., with Photogravure Portrait, 21s. 


QUIS. of Modern History at the 


IS OF SALISBURY, 


GENERAL GORDON’S PRIVATE DIARY OF HIS EXPLOITS IN 


CHINA. Amplified by Samuer Mossman, Editor of the North China Herald during Gordon’s Suppression 


Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


of the Tai-ping Rebellion. With Portraits and Maps. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


20 Articles, Stories, Poems, &c., and 53 Wood-cut 


Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


For AUGUST, containing— 


Illustrations. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Small post 8vo., uniform, red cloth, bevelled boards, price 68. each (unless where otherwise stated) 
By R. D. Blackmore. 
Also an 


Lorna Doone. 
Edition, 31s. 6d. and 35: 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin, 
. Mary Anerley. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
‘The Trumpet Majo 
Far from t Madding Crowd, 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower, 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 


Lonpon : 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little a a Tale of the South Sea. 
The Sea Queen. 
Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel of 
the Upper Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 

Alaric Spenceley. 

A Struggle for Fame, 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
My Wife and I. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


A Golden Senn. New Edition, 
Out of Court 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Dryden. 


By Miss Coleridge. 


An English Squire. 


By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 


A Story of the Dragonnades. 


By Joseph Hatton. 


The Three Recruits and the Girls 
They Left Behind Them. 


By C. F. Woolson. 
os ‘the Major. Price 5s. 


By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
Crown Butrpines, 188 Fieet Street, E.C. 


anp RIVINGTON, 


a 2 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND: Its Resources & Industries, 


A Popular Handbook. With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class 
Emigration Field, and Personal Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the 
Colony. With Mae. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN, F. B.C. I., Author of “ The Revolt of 
the Field,” “‘ The England of the Pacific,” &c. 


“* Mr. Clayden has condensed an immense number of interesting details on a variety of subjects. A 
person re hes emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about New Zealand as a field for 
enterprise. Deserves to be widely read.’’—Daily Nevs. 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Stiff paper covers. Price 1s. With Maps. 


MANITOBA DESCRIBED. 


Being a series of General Observations upon Farming, Climate, Sport, Natural History, and Future 
Prospects of the Country. Ry ROBERT MILLER CHRISTY. 


A full and well-digested account of the great Canadian province.” Review. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 
“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.””—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


AN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
, Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
PERMANENTLY ENtarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 32 pages WEEKLY. 


Volume VIII. commenced with No, 192, July 3, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 


“ Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing, ” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,” by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 


“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,’ by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,’ by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor will appear 
during the course of the year. 

“ Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching Scientific 
Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with their 
respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ The best Magazine published.” "—Vanity a. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor'’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”"—Saturday Review. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Also, Vols. V., VI., and VII. (Jan. 1884 to June 1885). Price 9s. each. 
Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, including 
Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 

Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3¢, 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
‘ Knowledye” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


CURLY: An Actor’s Story. By Joun Coreman. With Illustrations by J. C. 
Dotiman. Illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


MARINO FALIERO: A Tragedy. By Atczrnon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


SPAN ISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. S. G. C. Mrpptemorg, Author of 
“Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. By Watrer Bzsanz, Author of “ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


HEART’S DELIGHT, By Cuaruzs Giszon, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “The 
a Golden Shaft,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
LADY LOVELACE. By Mrs. Pirxis. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


-” PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Adventure. A Book for 


___Boys. By James Payn. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [Jn the press. 
NEW VOLUMES OF ‘“‘THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 


NO.” By WILkEIE CoLLins. A aes HUMAN NATURE. By D. Curis- 
THE SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hatt Carne. 
MATT: A Story of a Caravan. By Rost. BUCHANAN. MISS GADOGNA. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Additions to Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S Series of TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Valerie’s Fate 
By WALTER BESANT. 
All in a Garden 
y FRED Boyle. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
By — BUCHANAN. 


Annan 
The Mew Abelard. 

y WILKIE COLLINs. 
Heart and Science. 


Now Ready. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
A Real een. 


HHARLES GIBBON. 
The Golden Shaft. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Bandoiph. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Tone. 
By JusTIN McCaRTHy. 


CHARLES READE. 
single eart and Doubleface. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

By GEORGE R. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


of Athens. 


By WILLIAM CYPLEs. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
trange. 


Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDRT. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
Golden Lion of Granpére. 
By FRANcEsS E, TROLLOPE. 


The Evang or, Port By Ovurba. Anne Purness. 
Salvation. Wanda. | y IvAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
By J. Lerra DERWENT. By JAMES Payn, Stories from Foreign Novel- 
Circe’s Lovers. Kit: A Memory. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. Gorpon alain, With a 
Photo-gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Fanner, 


Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Ctopp, Author of “The Childhood of 
the World,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED. Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By 
Avex. Cuartes Ewarp, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories from the State ni “ The Life of 
Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL JOHN BRIGGS, of the Madras Army. With 


Comments on some of his Words and Work. By Major Evans Bett. With ‘a Portrait. 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETS’ BEASTS. By Put Rosrnson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” 
&e. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. 


By Frances Hays. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Forzrten Reswenr. 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. A Handbook 
for Students. By J. E. Taytor, Ph.D WF. L.S., &c., Editor of “‘ Science Gossip.” With 
331 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. s 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Marriev Witu1ams, F.R.A.S., 


Author of “‘ Science in Short Chapters,” “ A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, WwW. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 
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WORKS RELATING TO 


Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the South-Western 
Frontier of India, 


HERAT, THE GRANARY AND GARDEN OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


By Col. G. B. Maison, C.S.I. 1879. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. With Appendices 


and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
M.R.A.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO KHIV 
MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some Account o 
the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. op James ABBOTT, Bonga. — lately on 
a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. Two 8vo., with Portrait and Map. 24s. 


WAN [DERINGS IN BALOCHISTAN. -Gen. Sir C. M. MacGrecor, 
KCB. CSL, Staff Corps, and Qr in India, 8vo, With Illustrations and 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCE OF 


KHORASSAN and on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGreGor, 
C.S.1., C.1L.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 Vols. 8vo. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 30s. 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. From the Earliest Period to the Out- 


break of the War of 1878. By Col. G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. Second Edition. 1879, 8vo. With Map. 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. By Sir J. W. Kayz. 


New Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ‘ENGLAND TO CEYLON Forty Years Ago, 


through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, 
and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. [ll ustrated with Three Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By 
Epwarp LEepwitcH Mrrrorp, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (retired). Two Vols., 8vo. 24s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-1880. By 


OUR. SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Sir W. P. Anprew, C.LE., Author of 


India and her Neighbours,” &c. With Sketch Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-1880. Being a Complete Narrative of the Cap- 


ture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to Candahar, and the 
Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 

By Howarp Hensman, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad), and the Daily News 
(London). 8vo. With Maps. 21s, 


TO CAUBUL WwiTH THE CAVALRY BRIGADE. A Narrative of Per- 


mal Experiences with the Force under . Roberts, G.C.B. By Major R. C. W. Mitrorp, 
iith Bengal Lancers. With Map and Thnstentions 4.3 Sketches by the Author. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s. 


WITH ~~ HE KURRUM FORCE IN THE CAUBUL CAMPAIGN OF 


79. By = J. A. 8. Corgunoun, R.A. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and Tw 
8vo. 


KANDAHAR IN 1879. Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messunmr, R.E., 
NDAHAR J with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 
THE REGION OF JHE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey 


he Caspian in 1 g an Exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and 
Mustrations 1 vol. 21s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF DISASTROUS RUS- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TU 
paign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo. 377 pages, 14 Plans 3 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO HERAT. 


Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo. 3 Maps and Plans and 1 Portrai 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, pand. their Power of 


vading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Cen ion. 8vo. 470 pages, 22 
Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of the 


Man-Stealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo. 450 pages, 11 Maps, and Portrait. 18s. 


Pustisuep sy W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATED NAVAL & MILITARY MAGAZINE. 


Contents for August. 
1.—The National Record of the Victoria Cross.—Lieut. R. Lindsay of the Guards, 
now Lord Wantage. By Major W. J. Ex.iorr. 
Full-Page Portrait, as Frontispiece, with Five Illustrations. 
2.—The Watch on the Indus. By Captain W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
Four Views of Positions on the Indus. 
8.—The Merchant Navy of Great Britain.—No. 1. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. By Major C. Asercromsie R.A. 
Five Illustrations of Former and Present Types of Ships. 
4.—French Duelling (Compiled). By C. J. L’Estraner. 
Eight Illustrations of French Duelling. 
5.—Spokes from an Old Gun Wheel. By Cuartes Dv Vat. 
One Illustration. 
6.—Canopied Hammocks for Field Hospitals. 
Three Illustrations. 
7.—The Battle Ground of 1815. By Arruur Paske. 
Five Views of the Field and Buildings of Waterloo. 
8.—The Ladies of the Red Cross.—Mrs. Gildea. By Major C. Burcesss, late 
H. A. C. 
9.—The Life of the Upper Ten Thousand.—Ascot of 1885. By J. Apr. 
10.—The Moncreiff Gun Carriage. 
Four Illustrations. 
11.—Military Biography.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. M‘Nems, V.C., K.C.B. By 
Auurep Dersy. 


With Portrait. 
12.—My Troop Sergeant-Major. By Tue Eprror. 
Two Illustrations. 
13.—The Service Club—The East India United Service Club. By Retired Staff- 
Surgeon J. Dickinson. 

Our Review of Club. 
14.—The American Dynamo Grenade. 

Three Illustrations. 
15.—Cornish’s Railways. Two Illustrations. 

Naval and Military Notes and Queries. By R. O'Byrne. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


1.—Colonel Malet’s Carbine and Equipment. 
2.—Charles Lancaster's Repeating and other Guns. 
3.—Kerr’s Railway Ambulance Waggon. 
4.—Jackson’s Life-Saving Clothing. 


EDITORIAL. 
British Bayonets Again. 
Reviews of Books suitable to Naval and Military Libraries. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
PUBLISHED AT 149, STRAND, LONDON. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”’—Graphi. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Annperson. 


“Tt ae my the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’ —IUustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“‘ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.’’— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.”’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’"— Whitehall Review. 

“ We cordially commend this book.’’—-Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’’—The Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 
“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 


breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Contaming Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuu1am Procrer (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Mt se 4 are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or anoth er ofthis useful 
work.’’—Siotsman. 
“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
ed in the management of the most useful quadruped we es 


concern 4 possess.’’—England. 
__‘*There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.’ — 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman, 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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BOOKS FOR TOURISTS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


‘The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 


Zincke, Rev. F. Barham, A Month in Switzerland . 0 2" 0 
“There is quite enough in this little volume to arrest the attention of om 
who cares for an hour’s intercourse with the mind of one who has caref: nde: 


some of the problems which affect the physical well-being of fellow. 
creatures.’’—Spectat 


Zincke, Rev. F. Barham, Swiss Allmends, and a Walk to See 
Them ; being a Second Month in Switzerland 7 6 2 6 


6 Here i is a magician who can actually make the beaten tracks of Switzerland more 
interesting than Magdala and Coomassie.” —Examiner. 


Zincke, Rev. F. Barham, A Walk in the Grisons; being a Third 

Month in Switzerland. 60 2090 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Islands, with 100 full-page Plates, 

and nearly 400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to., cloth, 


gilt edges , 84 0 30 0 
Grohman, W. A. B., Tyrol and the Tyrolese: The People and 

the Land. [Illustrated . 60 30 
Edwards, M. B., A Year in Western France . 10 6 2 6 
Piedmont and Italy, from the Alps to the Tiber. "Illustrated in a 

Series of Views taken on the Spot. 139 Plates. 42 0 18 0 
Grove, F. C., The Frosty Caucasus: An Account of a Walk 

through part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in 

the Summer of 1874. Illustrated . , 140 #3 0 
Walford, E., Holidays in Home Counties. 5 0 3 6 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. S. C., Ireland: its Scenery, Character, &e. 

A very large number ‘of Steel Plates, and 500 Woodcuts. 

3 Vols., Royal 8vo., cloth extra, gilt back, side, andedges . 63 0 36 0 
Hayes, A. r Jun., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. With 

Map and 61 Illustrations 90 4 90 
L’Estrange, Rev. A. G., From the Thames to the Tamar. 8vo. . 15 0 4 0 
Murray, Grenville, Round about France 3 0 
Campbell, J. F., My Circular Notes. Letters written while 

Travelling Westward round the World, 1874-75. 2 Vols.. 25 0 7 6 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and 

Sport in the Highlands of Scotland. Illustrated . 12 6 3 6 


Adams, A. L., Field and Forest Rambles, with Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Natural History of Eastern Canada. Map and 
Illustrations . 1440 3 6 

Nordenskiéld, A. E., The Voyage of the “ Vega” round Asia and 
Europe, ‘with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys 
along the North Coast of the Old World. a 
A. Leslie. With 5 Steel Portraits, 10 Maps, and 298 W 
cuts. 2 Vols. 45 0 15 0 

‘Our Holiday in the Scottish Highlands, i in Pen and Pencil. By 
Arthur a Beckett and Linley Sambourne. With 42 beautiful 
Sketches. Oblong 4to. . 21 0 14 0 

Shooting and Fishing Trips in England, France, Alsace, Belgium, 
Holland, and Bavaria, by “ Wildfowler ” . 8 

Tregelles, S. P., LL.D., Notes of a Tour in Brittany. Illustrated. 5 


oo 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Buin. 


EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Rostnson. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By Bertrua Tuomas. 


MARY LAMB. 
By Anne GILcHRIST. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By 


MARGARET FULLER. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon LEE. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By ExizasetH Rosins PENNELL. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 


MADAME ROLAND. By Bunp. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Cranrke. 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. By Mary A. Rosinson. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betta Durry. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. By A. Kennanp. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 38.W- 
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RUSSIA AND HERAT. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of ** The History of China, 
8vo. 2 Vols. 36s. 


With Appendices and Two Maps (one being the Latest Russian. 
Official Map of Central Asia. 


“ Amongst the many works which have been lately published on the subject,. 
none is more complete, and apparently more to be relied upon for its facts, than 
that of Mr. Boulger. . . . Mr. Boulger enters into curious details regarding the 
population, revenue, agriculture, commerce, and administration, and of the military 
arrangements of the Russian possessions in Central Asia.”—Fdinburgh Review. 


“The value of these two volumes does not consist in the closely-reasoned but 
well-worn arguments in favour of a decided forward movement, so much as in the 
lucid and admirably-written chapters descriptive of the history of Russian and 
English conquests and explorations in Central Asia, in the clear summaries of the 
military strength of the two nations in the East, and in the brief recital of the 
relationship existing between the two great Powers and the Mahomedan states,. 
which, according to Mr. Boulger, must sooner or later inevitably be absorbed into. 
the one or the other. . . . There is much in the book to which the advocates of 
‘masterly inactivity’ will take exception; on the other hand, there is much that 
makes it one of the most valuable works on the Central Asian Question that have 
yet been published.” —Times. 


“* Enough has probably been said to recommend ‘ England and Russia in Central 
Asia’ to all who wish to thoroughly understand the position of the Central Asian 
Question. It has just the information which it is so difficult to know where to 
look for, and which people want in order to come to a reasonable conclusion as to 
what should be England's policy in the East.”—Guardian. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of the present Ameer of Afghanistan, his three: 
predecessors, Russian Generals, Central Asian Khans, and Turcoman Chiefs. 


The Novoye Vremya and other Russian journals published translations of several of 
these sketches. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W.. 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


BODILY STRENGTH, 
G®=4t NERVE STRENGTH, 
MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse ‘imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXAGUM 


AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS, 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Remedy. 

cle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 


Decline imitations ; many Chemists nom their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION 
The Cure for Skin Diseses ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 


Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Safest. The 


Instan’' stops e from fading. 
Occasionally 


impossi 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied ant cannot 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coo. 


which result from daily plastering 


here, in large bottles, ho! almost 
a pint in each. Be sure to have 8. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS and PAPERS, 
Manuscript or Printed, use 


STON E’S 


PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2/6 in Stamps 
or Postal Order payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers & Patentees, BANBURY. 


Just Published. 8vo. 18s. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE MOST FAMOUS INSTANCES OF 
THE LEADING INTO AMBUSH AND THE SURPRISE OF ARMIES, FROM THE TIME OF 
HANNIBAL TO THE PERIOD OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL LORD MARK KERR, K.C.B. 


BY 
COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF mDIA,” ETC. 


LONDON : W. iL “ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. §8.W. 


| 
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It kind of Eruption, Spot, | 
removes eve 0: 
or Blemish, and renders the Skin P 
Clear, Smooth, Supple, and 
Healthy. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PEN 


Is made on what may be termed a twin-pen principle, one nib being superimposed on the other. The 
upper one, being trowel-shaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and the invention 
obviates the trouble of continual dipping into the ink-bottle. 


“ Our editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 
This wonderful Pen is sold by all Stationers, and is exhibited at the 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


“We are able to testify from experience = the requirements of a fountain Pen have been usefully and 
practically met.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Sample Box, 1s. 1d. by Post. 6d. and 1s. per box at all Stationers. 


MAGNIVEN & CAMERON, Patentees, EDINBURGH. 


Est?- 1770.] “They come as a boon and a blessing to men, (Est? 1770. 


THE PICKWICK, THE OWL, and THE WAVERLEY PEN.” 


ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 
from 5s. each. Cloths for fall-sizea Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 

—_ (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. , 38., 4. 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s. each. Cue Tips (best ‘quality only), 
1s., 1s. ’2a., 1s. 44., and ls. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffin 
Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. seat 
and colouring Balls, 84. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c., with 
and at moderate charges. Tables bought and sold. Write for Price Lists, Cloth 
Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
RKBE KBEC B A N INK. Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
T allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


— CENT. athe secon allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writi and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and ircular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Cases for Binding may be had Price 2s. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace. 
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OSLER'S 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in — Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains. Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


“Perfé cted 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Medical Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the on/y oil which does not “ repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1s. 44., 2s. 64., as. 9d., & 9s. Sold everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE. —Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 


R ’ S Lists 
Free. 

Lists 
Post Free. C L E 


Largest Makers in the 


World. 
SINGER & CO. Mf, Holborn Viaduct 


LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


Wp \) 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 80.—AUGUST, 1885. 
CONTENTS. 


1.—Gordon or Gladstone? By Srantey Lereuton, M.P. . 
2.—Wanted, a New Constitution. By ALFRED AvsTIN . 
3.—Lalage. A Translation from Horace: Odes, Book i. 22. By —— H. Gene 
4.—Elements.in the Irish Question :— 
I.—Irish Industrial Schools. By A. G. LippELL : 
Il.—The Cultivation of Tobacco in Ireland. By R. Jen. 
5.—The Liberal Movement in English Literature. VI.—Conclusion: The Prospects of Postry. 
By W. J. Courtsore . 
6.—An Address to the Liberty onl Property with a Word to the 
tive Party. By the Eart or PEMBROKE 
7.—Tory Prime Ministers. V.—Sir Robert Peel and the « Great Conservative Party. ” 1835 
and 1885. By T. E. 
8.—The Establishment of Newspapers. By A Consevarive JounNaLisr 
9.—Ivan Turgénieff—II. By Artraur 
10.—Competition and Industrial By Scorr Morrat 
Correspondence 


[RON WINE BINS. 


FARROW & JACKSON, 


WROUGHT-IRON BINS, as fitted by them at ~ 
Kai ROYAL PALACES, and the principal Hotels and Clubs. 
“St The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “EXHIBIT” 
’ ISS BINS, with separate Rest for each Bottle. 
Ses CELLAR REQUISITES & DECANTING APPLIANCES, &c. 


(ESTABLISHED 1798.) Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, AND 8, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Third Year. 1885. Two Hundred Illustrations. Price 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, 
Water Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 


Grosvenor Gallery, and Other Exhibitions. 
EDITED BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ ACADEMY” AND “ GROSVENOR NOTES,” “ ENGLISH ART IN 1884,” ETC. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, §8.W, 
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MORTLOCK 


CHINA AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS 


To H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
and Faminies oF THE UNITED KiNnGDom. 


The GALLERIES, which are the most extensive in Europe,. 
are arranged with a Magnificent Collection of 


DINNER SERVICES. TOILET SERVICES. 


LUNCHEON BREAKFAST _,, 
DESSERT » | TEA 


UNSURPASSED FOR GooD TASTE AND LOWNESS OF PRICE. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


She OW Pottery Gallevics, 
OXFORD ST., & ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. W. 


MAPLE 


LONDON, W. 
BEDSTEADS. The Largest CARPETS. 


BEDSTEADS. CARPETS, 


MA? LE & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO. have 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some "600 Tijast re received large consignments of fine TURKEY 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft.6 in. 8, —— Ny we reproductions of the 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of | 17th century.— & Co., London, and 17 & 81, 
if desired.’ The and Local Baron Aliott: Smyrna. 
cident to choosing from designs, or where only a 
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GORDON OR GLADSTONE? 


In morals there are no compromises, in politics there are many. 
A truce has been agreed upon between the two parties in Parlia- 
ment, and no inquiry into the causes which led to Gordon’s 
death will be tolerated there. The venue must be changed; and 
the terrible indictment disclosed in the Journals of Kartoum, 
Gordon's last words to the English people, must be tried else- 
where. From the compromising opportunism of politicians an 
appeal is made to the moral instincts of the nation. 

There is a singular parallel between the events of to-day and 
the events which led to the downfall of the Crimean Ministry of 
“all the talents,” the despicable Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen. 
National condemnation fell upon the Ministry which had left our 
soldiers before Sevastopol unprovided and uncared for during the 
bitter winter of 1853. The Government of that day made haste to 
retire. A committee of inquiry into their misconduct was granted. 
On the report of that committee, but after the Ministry had resigned 
office, Mr. Roebuck moved that the conduct of the Administration 
was the first and chief cause of the calamities which had befallen our 
army, and that the House ought to visit with severest reprobation 
every member of that Cabinet, whose counsels had led to such dis- 
astrous results. Instead of moving for a committee of inquiry in the 
House of Commons, to-day we appeal to a higher tribunal, to the 
judgment of a sympathetic people. Instead of official witnesses we 
have the evidence of the man who, alone of all others, knew the 
exact conditions under which the calamities we deplore were 
brought upon us; who puts his finger with unerring instinct on 
the causes of failure ; who shows us how, now by one method, now 
by another, they might have been avoided. The man who tells us 
all this is no longer struggling for this world’s honours: he has 
sealed his faith by his death. The Ministry he arraigns has 
vanished too, escaping, as it were, by a back door. As in their 
conduct, so in their composition and their Parliamentary support, 
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this Ministry of failure is singularly like the Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen. Mr. Gladstone held a conspicuous place in both. Exactly 
the same words will describe them both: ‘“ Coalition Ministries 
of suspended opinions and smothered antipathies, in talent and 
Parliamentary influence they were apparently amongst the strongest 
Governments which the present generation has seen, but in reality 
weakness was, from the first, their fatal malady.” While Mr. 
Gladstone was earning his early laurels in that ill-starred Ministry, 
Gordon was earning his in the trenches before Sevastopol. 

Charles Gordon was a man of stainless life and intense religious 
convictions. As a soldier and as a civilian he had served under 
many strange conditions in the Crimea, in Africa, in Asia Minor, 
in China, at Woolwich, and he had gained a unique reputation. 
This man of war loathed war from his heart. He was a man of 
peace. He was gentle. The children of Gravesend used to crowd 
his rooms ; all he had he gave to the poor. He despised honours. 
He avoided public recognition. He hated cant, and he was gifted 
with a most ready instinct which enabled him to detect cant in 
other men. He was very humble, always blaming himself, con- 
fessing his own shortcomings, and excusing those of others. In 
the Journals we have the thoughts of this man from the 28rd 
September to the 14th December. They are the words of a 
‘Christian with the sure presentiment of approaching death before 
his eyes, written under the belief that before they would be read 
he would be standing in the presence of God. “I believe everyone 
wishes to be honest ; his interests prevent him.” No self-interests 
clouded Gordon’s honesty, and he has bequeathed to his country- 
men a startling and terrible accusation against Mr. Gladstone. 

He makes four charges which I shall place in the following 
order, and discuss separately :— 

1. That Mr. Gladstone has ruined the Soudan and Egypt. 

2. That Mr. Gladstone has wasted human life and encouraged 
slavery. 

3. That Mr. Gladstone has sacrificed the national honour. 

4, That Mr. Gladstone deliberately and treacherously abandoned 
him and his garrisons. 

One month has elapsed since the Diaries were published. No 
answer or vindication has yet appeared. Mr. Gladstone reserves 
his defence. Possibly relying on the excessive length of the 
volume (600 pages), and the prohibitive price—16s.—at which it is 
sold, he may hope that comparatively few will read it, that its 
contents will never reach the great masses of the people; that, 
after all, no defence will be called for from him, and that his 
part in Gordon’s death may be forgotten in the hubbub of a 
general election. Parliament meanwhile votes (nemine contradicente) 
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@ monument in Trafalgar Square to the man who, in his anguish, 
asked only “to be put out of his place, to be allowed to go on his 
way, and to be no more employed by the Government of his 
country,” whose greatest joy was the thought that he would never 
see England again. 

Without sitting in the galleries of the Houses of Parliament, 
Gordon knew pretty well what was going on there, and in the 
depth of his misery he could laugh at the absurdity of men. 

Here is a comical, but perfectly accurate, description of his, of a 
passage of arms in the House of Lords on the subject of the Soudan, 
between Lord Granville and the Marquess of Salisbury :— 


House of Lords.—Lord ,in answer to questions put by the Marquess of ‘ 
replied that the noble Marquess seemed to take a special delight in asking questions 
which he knew he (Lord ——) could not answer. He could say he had given a good 
deal of time and attention to the affairs of the Soudan, but he frankly acknowledged 
that the names of the places and people were so mixed up that it was impossible to get 
atrue view of the case (a laugh). The noble Marquess asked what was the policy of 
the Government. It was as if he asked the policy of a log floating down stream! It 
was going to the sea, as anyone with an ounce of brains could see. Well, that was the 
policy of it; only it was a decided policy; and a straightforward one to drift along 
and take advantage of every circumstance. His Lordship deprecated the frequent 
questions on subjects which, as his Lordship had said, he knew nothing about, and 
further did not care anything about (p. 218). 

Here is an anecdote of the Mahdi. He used to put pepper in 
his finger-nails, so that by rubbing his eyes he could bring tears 
whenever required, to prove the sincerity of his feelings. Gordon 
recommends Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet to adopt a similar 
method. 

I will now discuss the first charge which Gordon brings against 
Mr. Gladstone, namely, that he has been the ruin of Egypt and the 
Soudan. It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone has held 
supreme power in Egypt since the departure of the French during 
Arabi’s rebellion, and, without discussing how far he had a free 
hand before, no one will deny that he had a free hand after that 
event. Indeed, he himself has often described in the House of 
Commons the wonderful reforms he had initiated. It must also 
be remembered that when he came into power in Egypt, Hicks 
Pasha had not started on his ill-fated expedition from Kartoum, 
and that the whole of the Eastern Soudan was perfectly free from 
disturbance. Gordon declares :— 

I do not believe the Mahdi had 4,000 men when he defeated Hicks. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the public that it is not the Mahdi’s forces which are to be 
feared, but the raising of the populations by his emissaries (p. 46). 

Why did not Mr. Gladstone give orders that Hicks Pasha should 
not leave Kartoum? Hicks’s opinion was strongly against moving 
with the forces he had under his command. And when Mr. 
Gladstone had allowed the Egyptian Government to send express 
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orders for an advance, and when the whole army of 10,000 men 

was annihilated, how was it that nothing was done to save 
Kartoum ? Here is Gordon’s commentary (the notes of admiration 

and the large capitals are his own) :— 

Hicks’s defeat was known at Cairo on the 21st November 1883, since which rein- 


forcements to the extent of nine persons have reached this place from Cairo!—for 


which the Egyptian Government (according to the Fiction) is solely and entirely to 
blame! (p. 311). 


Let us realise what Hicks’s defeat was. 


Ten thousand soldiers, including 2,000 cavalry, 4,000 camp-followers, 7,000 camels, 
perished in two days from thirst; 1,700 rifles, 1,000,000 rounds of Remington 
] ammunition were captured; 7 Krupps, 6 Nordenfeldts, 29 mountain-guns, with 500 
rounds each, were captured (perhaps 300 men were spared out of the host). Eight 
Englishmen and 8 Germans were killed. The Arabs made a pyramid of the skulls 
(p. 344). 
| In February 1884 occurred the first Suakim campaign, the defeat 
of Baker, the massacres of the garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, and 
| the retributive but useless victory of General Graham. This is 

Gordon’s comment on the affair :-— 


Truly the indecision of our Government has been, from a military point of view, a 
very great bore. . . . Take the Tokar business. Had Baker been supported by, say, 
500 men, he would not have been defeated ; yet, after he was defeated, you go and send 
a force to relieve the town. Had Baker been supported by these 500 (English) men, he 
would in all probability have been victorious, and would have pushed on to Berber, 
and, once there, Berber would not have fallen. What was right to do in March was 


right todo in February... . It is truly deplorable the waste of men and money on 
account of our indecision (p. 163). 


Gordon asked that a small number of troops should be sent up 
to Berber after Osman Digna’s defeat. Mr. Gladstone refused. 
Gordon then asked for the assistance of Zebehr Pasha. This was 
a very practical suggestion. If Gordon was to clear out of Kar- 
toum, would it not be better that Zebehr should be there than the 
Mahdi? Mr. Gladstone refused, and the Mahdi is now in Kar- 
toum, and, as Gordon says, the danger consists in the emissaries 
of the Mahdi exciting the fanaticism of the people far beyond the 
borders of the Soudan. 

Lord Wolseley was in favour of sending Zebehr, but Parlia- 

mentary objections prevailed. 

The next request of Gordon was to be allowed to appeal to the 
| “millionaires of England and America” to provide a force of 
3,000 Turkish Nizams to undertake a relief expedition. Mr. Glad- 
a stone again declined, and his Foreign Secretary sagaciously pointed 

out that his mission was a “ pacific one.” Kartoum was at that 
moment invested by the Mahdi, and the garrison were losing 200 


men, on an average, every month! Well might Gordon write :— 
Oh, our Government! our Government! What has it not to answer for? Not to me, 
but to these poor people (p. 199). 


I hate Her Majesty’s Government for their leaving the Soudan after having caused 
all its troubles (p. 28). 
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There is no doubt there will be a fearful famine in this country next year, for there 
are vast districts lying desert which were formerly cultivated (p. 142). 

The famine which Gordon predicted has already come. 

Gordon had governed the Soudan for many years under Ismail 
Khedive. Thus he describes the country when he left it :— 
When I left the Soudan in 1880 it was quiet, and covered its expenses, and there 
was no bother to have continued to have governed it. Now it is different (p. 239). 

When Mr. Gladstone resigned office last month, we all know that 
the finances of Egypt were on the edge of bankruptcy, that the 
Government of “‘ suspended opinions” had not any settled policy, 
and that reforms were at a standstill; that their three years of 
undivided control were marked by war, by cholera, and by famine. 
Now let us see what Gordon says :— 

What have we done in Lower Egypt to make them like us? Not a single thing. We 
have foisted Europeans on them to the extent of £450,000 a year; we have not reduced 
the taxes, only improved the way of extorting them (p. 45). 

The second charge Gordon brings against Mr. Gladstone is that 
he has wasted human life, and been the means of encouraging 
slavery. Here is a short list of the principal military events :— 


1883. 
The bombardment of Alexandria. 
Massacre of General Hicks’s army. 
Lord Wolseley’s expedition. 
Battles of Tel-el-Kebir, 
Kassassin. 


1884. 
Mission of General Gordon. 
Slaughter of Baker’s force. 
Battles of El Teb, 
Tamasi. 
Investment of Suakim. 
Surrender and massacre of garrisons of Tokar, 
Sinkat, 
Berber. 
Investment of Kartoum, 
Kassala. 
Lord Wolseley’s second expedition. 
General Graham’s second expedition to Suakim. 


1885. 
Battles of Abu-Klea, 
Metemma. 
General Earle’s victory. 
Storming of Kartoum and slaughter of General Gordon and 
garrison. 
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Fighting round Suakim. 
MeNeil’s zareba. 
General retreat from the Soudan. 


Here is Gordon’s comment :— 


I am afraid to say what numbers have been killed through this present policy, cer- 
tainly some 80,000. It is not yet over. We have in a most effectual way restored: 
the slave-trade and slave-hunting...... What an end to the diplomacy of Her 
Majesty’s Government! And it was so easy in 1880 to have settled the Soudan by 
giving up Kordofan, Darfur, Bahr Gazelle, and the Equator, decently and quietly 
(p. 235). 

Over and over again he deplores this unnecessary and criminal 
loss of life, which has been caused, “thanks to the policy which 
has been followed.” He groans over the useless massacres of 
a people whom he dearly loved, “in a quarrel which does not 
concern them.” His request is always for a few men, not for big 
battalions ; for moral rather than for material support. He knew 
that, backed by the prestige of England, he could do almost any- 
thing without using force. But if people suspected that the power 
of England was not behind him, he could do little. When he 
began to realise that Mr. Gladstone’s object was simply to enable 
him to retreat—was irrespective of the retreat of the garrisons— 
he declares, ‘‘ Then all the loss of life in this neighbourhood on both 
sides is thrown away ”’ (p. 110). 

Have not Gordon’s prophetic visions come to pass? As English 
influence passes away from the Soudan, the slave-trade and slave- 
hunting become lawful institutions in the land; while a pyramid 
of skulls near Obeid, and 80,000 corpses of white men and of black 
remain as witnesses to the beneficence of Mr. Gladstone’s inter- 
vention. 

Gordon’s third charge is that Mr. Gladstone has sacrificed the 
national honour. The conviction which every true servant of his 
country feels, that he is the trustee of his country’s honour, caused 
Gordon to resent anything which would make those with whom 
he had to do, think lightly of England’s honour. His character- 
istic message by telegraph to the garrison of Kartoum when he 
first received the commission to go there, was: ‘‘ You are men, not 
women ; be not afraid—I am coming to you.” How inexpressibly 
galling to him must have been the suggestions of Mr. Gladstone 
that he should abandon the garrisons, will be seen from the 
following extracts. Everyone remembers the famous telegram in 
which he spoke of such an action as an “indelible disgrace.” 
He had “clear orders to get out garrisons and evacuate.” This 
was his commission, and less than this, until those orders were 
revoked, he refused to do. Mark those words—‘‘ Get out the 
garrisons, and then evacuate.” 
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I altogether decline the imputation that the projected expedition has come to 
relieve me. It has come to save our national honour in extricating the garrisons 
from a position in which our action in Egypt has placed those garrisons (p. 93). 

I do not dictate, but I say what every gentleman in H.M. army would agree to,. 
that it would be mean (cowite que cotite) to leave men who (though they may not come 
up to our idea of heroes) have stuck to me, though a Christian dog in their eyes, 
through great difficulties, and thus force them to surrender to those who have not 
conquered them, and to do that, at the bidding of a foreign Power, to save one’s skin! 
Why the black sluts would stone me if they thought I meditated such action. Stewart 
knows all this, and used to groan over perversity (p. 114). 


Over and over again he declares he will be no party to such 
business. 


I most emphatically protest against this abandonment, which will lead to greater 
disasters, and is unworthy of our country. 


One feels such a mean brute to go egging men on to fight, and then to let it end with 
a skedaddle (p. 128). 


Surely never have such words been addressed to a Government 
before, by their own officer; never have they more exactly repre- 
sented the feelings of an indignant people. 


I know if Europe knew of the state of affairs the Government would be shamed into 
action (p. 287). 


I do not deny that the withdrawal of the garrisons is a difficult task, but not im- 
possible ; and if not impossible, our honour binds us to fulfil it. To my mind it is 
shabby not to do it; but Governments do shabby things, vide Boer Business (p. 122). 

How touching are the last words in the journal: ‘“‘I have done 
my best for the honour of our country. Good-bye.” 

The fourth charge is by far the gravest of all. It is a charge of 
wilful and deliberate desertion. Nothing but an absolute moral 
certainty of its truth would have induced Gordon to have put 
it into words. He knew the terrible nature of the accusation ; he 
sometimes softens down the expression, he sometimes stops short 
with a ——-. But no reader can mistake his meaning. He means 
that the news of all other which Mr. Gladstone would have been 
most pleased to hear was, that he and the garrisons had been 
massacred, and that there would be no necessity for an expedition. 
To realise the nature of the case against Mr. Gladstone it must 
be remembered that in March 1884 a vote of censure had been 
rejected in the House of Commons on the understanding that the 
Government made themselves responsible for the safety of Gordon. 
The “ peace party ” in the House of Commons were strongly opposed 
to any expedition being sent, and would have harassed the Go- 
vernment if Mr. Gladstone had at once made preparations for 
relieving Gordon. The expedient of employing Zebehr would have 
been equally opposed in many quarters of the House. The third 
course was to “suspend opinion” upon the matter, to postpone 
doing anything from day to day and from month to month. This 
cowardly course was adopted. From March to August, while 
Parliament was sitting, nothing was done. On the 5th August, 
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when the session was nearly over, a credit of £300,000 was asked 
for by Mr. Gladstone, “‘for preparations as distinct from opera- 
tions,” and Lord Wolseley was despatched to Egypt, to “report 
on the military situation.” 

During the critical period from March to August Mr. Gladstone 
might have recalled Gordon and finished the business. He then 
knew that Gordon required the support of a small body of Eng- 
lish soldiers. He knew also that his mission had ceased to be 
an entirely ‘‘ pacific” one, because Kartoum was invested and 
blood had been shed. Either he ought to have recalled Gordon, 
or he ought to have sent him supports. He did neither. Let us 
see what Gordon says :— 


It is a curious fact that any effort to relieve the garrisons from the outside is 
contemporaneous with the expiration of the period stated in March of the time they 
could hold out, viz. six months. There are some ugly suspicious circumstances all the 
way through! (p. 102). 

It seems to me that till the 20th of August we were supposed to be quietly disposed 
of, but that about that date our resurrection occurred, and then”. “let us have an 
expedition at once, and send for Wolseley ” (p. 165). 

It is all very well to say we ought to consider the difficulties of the Government, 
but it is not easy to get over a feeling that a hope existed of no expedition being 
necessary, owing to our having fallen. As for myself personally, I feel no particular 
ranecour on the subject, but I own I do not care to show I like men, whoever they 
may be, who act in such a calculating way. I do not think that one is bound to 
act the hypocrite’s part and pretend to be friendly towards them. If a boy at Eton 
or Harrow acted towards his fellow in a similar way I think he would be kicked, and I 
am sure he would deserve it. I know of no sort of parallel to all this, except it be 
David with Uriah the Hittite, and then there was an Eve in the case, who, I am not 
aware of, exists in this case (p. 305). 

Remember also that I do not judge the question of abandoning the garrisons or 
not. What I judge is the indecision of the Government. They did not say “ Aban- 
don the garrison,” so they prevented me leaving for the Equator, with the determi- 
nation not to relieve me, and the hope (well I will not say what their hope was) 
March, April, May, June, July, August—Why! he ought to have surrendered! he said 
six months. 

We are only short of the duration of the siege of Sevastopol fifty-seven days, and we 
have had no respite, like the Russians had; and neither Nicolas nor Alexander specu- 
lated on (well, we will not say what, but we will put it) “counting the months” 
(p. 390). 

Mr. Gladstone was “counting the months.” From Cabinet 
Council to Cabinet Council he was putting off the question of 
Kartoum. It might wait—there were more pressing matters in 
the House of Commons. Gordon might die, and the whole 
business might be quietly disposed of. 

How Gordon died at last we do not know for certain. Some 
say he was shot as he sat at his table reading the Bible. Some 
say he barricaded the palace and held out until all his ammunition 
was spent; then, throwing open the door, walked unarmed out, 
quietly smoking a cigarette. Some say he fell in a desperate 
hand-to-hand combat. Death to him came as no unwelcome 
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messenger. ‘It is not the fear of death—that is past, thank 
‘God; but I fear defeat and its consequences ” (p. 20). 

‘‘He went down with his colours flying,” one of those adven- 
turous spirits who have made England. “It was never our 
Government which made us a great nation ; our Government has 
-ever been the drag on our wheels. England will only keep her place 
among the nations by adventurers.” Surely she is poorer by the 
loss of Gordon. She may raise a monument to him in Trafalgar 
Square, and all the Cabinet Ministers, past and present, may help 
to unveil it amidst the shouts of the people and much public 
speaking. Mr. Gladstone may act as ‘“‘Corypheus.” But England 
is poorer nevertheless. 

“We are a wonderful people.” Walter Raleigh was beheaded, 
-and we have his monument in St. Margaret's Church; Charles 
Gordon was betrayed, and we shall have his statue somewhere 
else; and the Governments which ruined them remained un- 
censured in their day. Nay, the very men who wronged them 
lost not their prestige in the eyes of their living countrymen. 

It is not “by Governments that we have become a great 
nation.” Mr. Gladstone was too late to save the Soudan and 
Egypt, too late to save the national honour, too late to save 
‘Charles Gordon. Gordon arraigns him before his countrymen. 
It is not too late for them to pass judgment. We cannot halt 
for ever between two opinions; we must stand on Gordon's side 
-or else on Mr. Gladstone’s side. A gulf unfathomable separates 
the one from the other. The Electors of England, as distinct from 
the Politicians, will shortly have to choose between vindicating 
‘Gordon and absolving the man who lured him to his death. To 
vote for Gladstone will be to sanction the desertion of Gordon. 
Will the English people pronounce so infamous a verdict, and thus 
accept the responsibility for the basest deed of modern times ? 
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WANTED, A NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Pernaps more attention and greater indulgence will be obtained 
for what is urged in the following paper if I begin by saying 
that it is written, not in the interests of any Party in the State, 
but solely and entirely from a wish to discover, and to incite others . 
to discover, what is best for us as Englishmen, and members of an 
Empire whose greatness we all equally cherish, and whose prosperity 
we all equally desire. 

When a man suggests that his country is in need of a new Con- 
stitution, he will by many people be asked if he is not a revolu- 
tionist. But what if the revolution have already taken place; if 
what used to be called, and what some persons, with a sublime 
unconsciousness of what they are saying, still call ‘‘ Our Glorious. 
Constitution,” have disappeared ; and if nothing deserving the name 
and boasting the safeguards of a Constitution have been constructed 
to take its place? It may or may not be revolutionary to pull 
down an old edifice. It cannot be called revolutionary to try to- 
erect a new edifice upon its ruins. No man can fairly be called a 
revolutionist who tries to educe order out of chaos. 

The practical end of every wise and well-devised Constitution, it 
seems to me, is to provide the machinery by which the welfare and 
dignity of the people on the one hand, and the greatness and 
stability of the State on the other, may be secured, and whereby 
any inherent or incidental antagonism between the two may be- 
satisfactorily adjusted. In former days, there prevailed more 
anxiety to secure the second object than the first. In these days, 
I think it will be acknowledged there exists more anxiety to secure - 
the first than the second. The insurrection against the excessive 
desire to strengthen and glorify the State, and the too slight 
solicitude to add to the liberty, the dignity, and the well-being of 
the people, has shown itself in three successive demands for the 
extension of the suffrage. Those demands have been urged suc- 
cessfully, and everybody is well aware that the five million persons 
who now possess a vote will exercise it mainly with the object of 
increasing their own happiness and of adding to their own share in 
the advantages of life. In doing this they will only be doing what 
might reasonably be expected from them. They will be doing what 
all persons would do in similar circumstances. Is it not possible, 
however, that, in pursuing this natural and praiseworthy end, they 
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may lose sight altogether, or at least overmuch, of the greatness 
and stability of the State? In other words, are they not likely to 
commit an analogous mistake to that which was committed by 
statesmen of former epochs, who, in their solicitude to guard the 
Realm against weakness and instability, overlooked the claims of 
the people to have reasonable opportunities for ennobling their 
lives with freedom, comfort, and culture ? 

I have asked if it be not possible that this will happen. But I 
should not be speaking my whole mind if I did not say that I fear 
it is certain to happen, unless judicious and timely precautions be 
taken to prevent its happening. Not that the people—meaning by 
the people, as I shall mean throughout this paper, and as, indeed, 
I think, we ought always to mean, all classes and all persons in the 
community—would consciously injure the greatness or intention- 
ally administer a shock to the stability of the State; but that, in 
the free and full exercise of the opportunities now given them by 
the Constitution for urging their various views and advancing 
their conflicting demands, they will lose sight of that other and 
greater object, and produce a result we should all deprecate as. 
surely and as disastrously as though it were their intention to do 
so. To propose to guard against this danger by withdrawing from 
the people the opportunities of furthering their own individual, 
class, or trade interests, as understood by themselves, would not be 
possible, even if it would be right and wise. But the very fact that, 
until the people possessed such opportunities, statesmanship occu- 
pied with promoting the strength and defending the stability of the 
State neglected overmuch the liberty, the dignity, and the culture 
of the people, is in itself sufficient reason why it would be no more 
right than it would be possible to withdraw what has been given. 

All, therefore, that can be looked for is an adjustment between 
what we have seen are the two main ends of a wise and a well- 
devised Constitution, the welfare and dignity of all citizens on the 
one hand, and the greatness and stability of the State on the other. 
Both have to be attained. Neither must be overlooked. About 
the first of them, the welfare and dignity of the people, I do not 
think we need any longer be solicitous. I do not say that the 
welfare and dignity of the people have already been completely 
attained, and that nothing remains to be done in that direction. 
A good deal remains to be done. But the machinery for doing it 
has been provided ; the people have been given the means of in- 
sisting that it shall be done. Therefore, upon that point, I say 
our minds may now be at rest. The internal economy of these 
islands will be regulated by the “‘ capable citizens” who have got 
the suffrage. They may use their powers and employ their oppor- 
tunities wisely or unwisely ; but their powers cannot and ought 
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not te be withdrawn, and their opportunities cannot be taken away 
from them. The welfare and dignity of the people can be attained 
by leaving it to the people to decide in what their welfare and 
dignity consist, and what their welfare and dignity demand. 

But how about that greatness and stability of the State—in our 
own case, the greatness and stability of a vast Empire—which is 
the other and remaining object to be attained and secured by a 
wise and well-devised Constitution? Have we no cause for soli- 
citude here? Have we no reason to be anxious concerning its 
greatness, and for being uneasy about its stability? Will the 
same Constitutional machinery that secures the welfare and dignity 
of the people, at any rate as well as these can be secured, like- 
wise secure the greatness and stability of a vast and complex 
Empire? Let us see what that Constitutional machinery at 
present is, and how it operates in the two cases respectively. 

Five million people belonging to various classes, following 
various trades, pursuing various occupations, and animated by 
various interests, are periodically invited to elect representatives ; 
and these, when elected, become members of the House of Com- 
mons. Naturally, the electors elect those persons who they believe 
will best promote their individual, class, or trade interests, and 
will further the application of their individual or class sentiments. 
Ostensibly there are only two Parties in the State, called Liberals 
and Conservatives, though, of late, it has come to be recognized 
that there are at least four Parties, known as Conservatives, Mode- 
rate Liberals, Radicals, and Irish Home Rulers. But these names 
by no means exhaustively represent the differences of opinion upon 
questions, deemed of great importance, that divide the members of 
the electoral body. To name only a few of these, there is the 
difference of opinion, for instance, between those who are in favour 
of maintaining the union of Church and State and those who are 
in favour of abolishing it ; the difference between those who up- 
hold what is called Free Trade and those who set against it what 
is called Fair Trade; the difference between those who vote for 
maintaining the Vaccination Act, and those who vote for repealing 
it; the difference between those who would extend the suffrage to 
women, and those who would withhold it from them; the dif- 
ference between those who would keep the Licensing Laws pretty 
much as they are, and those who advocate what is known as 
Local Option ; the difference between those who regard the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act with sympathy, and those who view it with 
abhorrence ; and so on, through the long list of disputed questions 
that occupy the public mind. None of these divisions run parallel 
with what are called mere Party divisions, yet they are so nume- 
rous, and the amount of importance attached to them by different 
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people varies so considerably, that it is impossible to say how much 
influence any one of them, and still more how much influence any 
two or three of them, exercises in producing the general electoral 
verdict. No one, however, who has thought seriously upon the 
matter will doubt that, though the general Party sentiment of 
the country happened to favour one Party in the State, the 
other Party in the State might secure a majority of votes, thanks. 
to support from the opponents of the Vaccination and Contagious 
Diseases Acts, from the supporters of Female Suffrage and of 
Local Option, and so on. That, it must be confessed, is not 
altogether satisfactory from any point of view, and least of all 
from the point of view of those who cherish and value the Repre- 
sentative system of Government, and desire that all questions. 
should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the majority. 
Still, as it is not easy to see how such a contingency is to be 
avoided if the representative system of Government in domestic 
politics is to be maintained ; and as no one proposes to abolish 
the representative system, we must be content to accept the evil 
with the good, and to console ourselves with the reflection that 
almost everything in this world, however beneficial for the most 
part, is attended by some drawbacks. Moreover, domestic ques- 
tions that arouse very great and universal interest are, perhaps, 
not at the mercy of this particular danger ; and if a question of 
minor domestic interest is accidentally solved in a sense hostile 
to the wishes of the majority, and its solution in that sense comes 
to be regarded as an intolerable grievance, it can be raised afresh, 
and a different answer given; and thus the damage that has been 
done is momentary and ephemeral. An unwise or even an unjust 
decision in a matter of minor domestic concern need only be 
regarded as a bruise or superficial wound that inflicts no serious 
or lasting injury upon the general organism. 

But now let us turn to Foreign, Colonial, and Imperial Policy. 
Like every other question, the question of Church and State, of 
Local Option, of Fair Trade and Free Trade, of Woman Suffrage 
and the Vaccination Act, Imperial Policy is thrown into the 
general cauldron of Party, class, and trade controversy at election 
time; and what shall be our Imperial Policy during the Parlia- 
ment that issues from that struggle depends not upon the view 
the nation takes of Imperial Policy, but of the view it takes of a 
thousand and one other matters that have no reference to, and 
no connection with, Imperial Policy. It is quite conceivable that 
at a very closely contested General Election, our Foreign and 
Imperial Policy might be regulated for six years by the votes of 
those electors who considered Local Option, Woman Suffrage, or 
the abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act, the supreme question 
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of the hour. That, everybody will allow, is the height of absurdity ; 
but it is only putting in an extreme form what must almost in- 
variably happen in a less extreme form. The shirt is nearer to 
the skin than the coat; and domestic questions will always take 
precedence of foreign questions with five million electors whose 
immediate and most apparent interests lie at home. In other 
words, our Imperial Policy depends not upon the view the nation 
takes of Imperial Policy, but upon the view it takes of various 
matters all utterly alien to Imperial Policy ; and it is impossible 
to say which of these matters it is, the national decision upon 
which accidentally determines Imperial Policy during the ensuing 
Parliament. 

I think everybody will admit that such a result raises a strong 
presumption against our Constitutional machinery for maintaining 
the greatness and stability of the Empire. Even those who are 
most willing to accept representative institutions with all their 
drawbacks cannot defend them here; inasmuch as the opinion of 
the country is not represented at all, unless sheer accident is to 
be regarded as representative of the mind of a serious nation. . 

But even if we try to get over, or, at any rate, to minimise 
this obvious absurdity, by saying that it is the wish of the nation 
that Foreign and Imperial Policy should be directed in accordance 
with the views of those whom it has decided to trust upon do- 
mestic questions, we shall, if we pursue this train of thought, only 
get deeper into the mire. After preferring one set of people, 
and one Party in the State, for six years, upon grounds of domestic 
policy, the nation suddenly finds that it prefers to transfer its 
trust upon domestic questions to another Party in the State; and 
forthwith this other Party in the State, acceding to power, carries 
out its views of Imperial Policy, which may be diametrically the 
opposite of the views of the Party it has supplanted. Thus, not 
only do we commit our Foreign Policy to sheer accident, but we 
commit its changes and shiftings to something almost worse than 
accident. How it has changed and shifted during the last twelve 
years, is matter of public notoriety. Is it wonderful that it should 
not have been conspicuously successful, or eminently calculated to 
secure the greatness and stability of our Empire? Nor, as I have 
pointed out above, would it be fair to attribute the result to the 
circumstance that the English people have no Foreign and Colo- 
nial Policy, no fixed idea, as to how a great Empire should be 
managed and upheld. Practically, they are not consulted upon 
that question, but upon a host of other questions, answers to which 
must be given first, yet upon the answer to which the supposed 
answer to the other question depends. Everything is done to 
perplex the people upon this point, and to prevent them from 
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having a definite and continuous Foreign Policy. The first rule 
-of our Party system is that the Party not in power shall do its 
utmost to oust the Party that is; and, in order to attain that end, 
it finds fault with the Party in power whenever it plausibly and 
possibly can. Foreign policy is no more exempt from attack than 
domestic policy; and it may well happen that a popular leader 
of the Party that is not in power selects for hostile criticism 
precisely those acts of Foreign Policy which the nation, if con- 
sulted upon these alone, would approve, but which it finds itself 
practically compelled to condemn, partly because they are con- 
-demned by a leading politician for whom it has a keen liking and 
-@ warm sympathy, and partly because he is the champion of 
-certain domestic reforms which it is determined to see carried into 
effect. 

But that our Imperial Policy is accidental and not deliberate, 
may be demonstrated by comparing its course with the general 
-course of our domestic policy, which is deliberate and not accidental. 
Our domestic policy, whether right or wrong, whether wise or 
unwise, follows a more or less consistent and continuous course. 
We do not chop and change in regard to it. When we have 
passed a Franchise Bill in one Parliament, we do not rescind it 
in the next; and any further legislation in connection with it is 
undertaken with the object of extending the application of its 
principle, never with the object of violating its principle. When 
the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed, it was passed for 
good and all. Again, the chief difficulty Fair Traders experience 
in obtaining a hearing, springs, I fancy, from the fact that Free 
Trade was accepted by the Legislature forty years ago, and the 
nation is unaccustomed to recede from any decision upon domestic 
matters it has once deliberately arrived at. In matters of do- 
mestic policy, our motto is Vestigia nulla retrorsum. The line of 
-our domestic policy is practically a continuous straight line in the 
same direction. 

This, I say, proves that the English people have definite and 
fairly consistent ideas upon domestic questions. But, seeing that 
our Foreign and Imperial Policy does not follow a straight line, 
nor even a zigzag line, but is a backward and forward movement, 
does it not raise the strongest possible presumption either that 
the nation has no deliberate Imperial Policy, or is accidentally 
prevented from giving expression to it? The real explanation, of 
course, is that, though the English people probably have fairly 
clear, consistent, and continuous ideas respecting Foreign Policy, 
they are obliged, by the working of our Party System—in other 
words, by our Constitution—to sacrifice their ideas upon Foreign 
Policy to their ideas upon Domestic Policy, and are therefore no 
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better off than they would be if they had no ideas upon the subject 
at all, or had inconsistent and contradictory ideas. 

Surely, if this be so, there is something seriously wrong in the- 
machinery to the working of which we commit our affairs. I have. 
no wish to extol the importance of our foreign interests at the 
expense of our domestic interests. On the contrary, domestic 
welfare is more important than Imperial greatness, and, in the 
long run, the second will not subsist without the first. But why 
need there be any antagonism between the two? Is it absolutely 
necessary to regulate and control the one by the self-same 
machinery that regulates and controls the other? I think I shall 
be able to show that it is not only not necessary, but that it is 
rapidly being made impossible by a number of distinct and con- 
spiring causes. Meanwhile it is permissible to ask if it befits a 
reasonable and practical people to entrust the direction of its 
Foreign Policy—in other words, the management of a great 
Empire—to sheer haphazard? A mistake in Domestic Policy, the 
moment it is recognized to be such, can be remedied. A mistake 
in Foreign Policy cannot be remedied with the same ease, and, in 
some instances, cannot be remedied at all, because a foreign enemy 
may have taken advantage of the mistake and turned it to account. 
If we make a mistake in the manner of voting at elections, we can 
alter the manner of voting. If we have made a mistake in letting 
Russia creep on to the Heri Rud and the Murghab, and establish 
herself there, that mistake is irreparable, unless we engage in 
costly, sanguinary, and perhaps bootless hostilities to drive her 
back from them. 

Such are the conclusions to which we are irresistibly led by 
pursuing a candid and dispassionate inquiry as to what our Con- 
stitution in effect is, and in what manner and with what results it 
operates in the region of domestic policy and in the region of 
foreign policy respectively. We find that the same Constitutional 
machinery is provided for both ; and that whereas, as applied to 
domestic policy, it answers reasonably well, as applied to foreign 
policy it answers, and obviously must answer, exceedingly ill. 
Hence we are compelled to conclude that though, for the purpose 
of securing the welfare and dignity of the people, it is a wise and 
well-devised Constitution, it is, for the purpose of securing the 
greatness and stability of the Empire, anything but wise and well- 
devised. In other words, a serious modification of it is indispensa- 
ble, if the English people, besides providing for their own freedom, 
comfort, and culture, wish to provide for the grandeur and solidity 
of the State. 

Is there any practical difficulty in introducing the modifications. 
that are necessary? Yes, there is immense practical difficulty ; 
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and nothing is to be gained by understating it. The difficulty 
ought not to be insuperable ; but the first step towards ascertain- 
ing whether it is insuperable or not is to recognize frankly what 
the precise nature of the difficulty is. 

The difficulty consists in the great position, the vast powers, and 
the immense prestige, enjoyed by the House of Commons. It has 
practically concentrated in its hands all the authority of the State, 
as it was sure to do when once the Representative System, or 
Government by popular election, was carried to its extreme and 
logical limit. Any attempt to resist its authority, or to annul its 
decisions, by the Crown, would imperil the Monarchy; and the 
most reasonable attempts of the House of Lords to modify or 
retard its judgments, even in matters of secondary importance, 
provoke resentment, and sometimes retaliation. I am not inveigh- 
ing against this state of things; I am only stating it in order that 
we may fully apprehend the Constitutional position. Whether the 
House of Commons does or does not truly, accurately, and in- 
variably represent the nation, it is believed to do so; and this 
belief naturally confers upon it great and indeed supreme autho- 
rity. Moreover, the national imagination, which has been fed on 
its splendid traditions and its interesting history, is stimulated 
by its exciting debates and by the characters and careers of the 
eminent persons who still are to be found within it. The British . 
Parliament, which now means the House of Commons, has so long 
and so justly been regarded with admiration and reverence by the 
whole world, that any proposal to diminish its powers and to cur- 
tail its functions necessarily arouses antagonism, and is not readily 
listened to. 

If, therefore, one’s hope of being able to persuade people to 
undertake a change in our Constitution—in other words, to lessen 
the powers and to curtail the functions of the House of Commons— 
depended solely and entirely upon convincing them that the great- 
ness and stability of the Empire require such a change, one might 
well despair of attaining one’s end. Domestic politics occupy the 
public mind so much more than Imperial politics, the English people 
have so deep-rooted a faith in their own greatness and their own 
destiny, and the House of Commons is regarded by them with so 
much attachment and so much awe, that I imagine they would 
prefer to run the risk of a great calamity to the Empire rather than 
consent to raise a hand against the Mother of Free Parliaments. 

Fortunately, that is not one’s only hope. A number of distinct 
and separate causes are at present conspiring to lead the English 
people to adopt practical solutions of certain pressing difficulties, 
which, if adopted, must infallibly produce the same result as a 
wise concern for the greatness and stability of the Empire would 
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produce, viz. a diminution of the powers and a curtailment of the 
functions of the House of Commons. Let me state what these 
distinct and separate causes, all conspiring in the same direction 
as a wise solicitude for the greatness and stability of the Empire, 
exactly are. 

1st. The acknowledged and notorious inability of the House of 
Commons to perform satisfactorily the duties, excessive in number 
and multifarious in character, that are imposed upon it. The 
burden it has to carry is too heavy. No one has shown himself 
more keenly alive to this fact than the late Prime Minister and 
present Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and 
no one speaks upon this subject with more authority. The word 
Devolution has, in consequence, become one of the familiar terms 
of the political vocabulary. 

2nd. The growing demand for the extension of the powers of 
Local Self-Government and decentralization, which, though a 
demand distinct in itself, obviously has a close relation to the 
admitted evils spoken of in the preceding paragraph. 

3rd. The demand of the great majority of the Representatives 
of the Irish people for what is called Home Rule, of which more 
shall be said directly, but which is obviously an influence operating 
in the same direction. 

4th. The increasing conviction and ever deepening consciousness 
of the importance of our Colonies, whether regarded as customers 
for our home-productions and contributors to our home needs, or 
as component parts of the strength of the Empire in the event of 
war with foreign Powers, and, therefore, elements likewise of our 
authority and influence in time of peace. From this conviction 
has arisen the feeling now universally entertained, that the 
Colonies must, in some way or other, be represented in the 
councils of the Realm. How this is to be done is still matter of 
debate. But everybody feels that the Colonies cannot be expected 
to contribute to the military and naval defence of the Empire 
unless they are, by some method, admitted to participate in 
shaping the policy of the Empire. The support they can afford is 
of almost incalculable value, for they are yearly growing in extent 
and importance; and all thoughtful men perceive that it is only 
what has been called Greater Britain, as contrasted with Great 
Britain, or the entire British Empire and not this Island alone, 
that can hope, in the future, to compete, in population and power, . 
with other States that are likewise increasing in population and 
power. But, in order to secure this support, something must be 
done to bring the Mother Country and the Colonies into closer 
Constitutional relationship. Many ways have been suggested of — 
effecting this; but none has been so ill received as the suggestion 
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that the Colonies should send representatives to the House of 
Commons. That method is absolutely out of the question. It would 
add to the members of a House that is already unmanageable from 
its numbers being excessive, and add to it representatives that 
would, perforce, be representatives only upon a very limited num- 
ber of questions, and who would probably end by being utterly 
disgusted because they so seldom could find an opportunity of 
obtaining a hearing for what they especially wanted to say. 
But if the Colonies cannot be represented in the House of Com- 
mons, they must be represented in some other Body. What is 
that Body to be? And whatever it be, it must, of necessity, if 
it have Colonial and Imperial functions at all, trench and trespass 
upon the functions of the House of Commons, as these at present 
exist. It follows, therefore, that the growing conviction and 
deepening consciousness of the necessity of drawing more closely 
the tie that now feebly and vaguely subsists between the Parent 
State and the Colonies, is another cause conspiring to diminish 
the powers and curtail the functions of the House of Commons. 

5th. The impossibility, upon which I have already dwelt at 
length, of securing by the same Constitutional machinery, viz 
the concentration of all political power in the House of Commons, 
both the welfare and dignity of the people, and the greatness and 
stability of the Empire. 

Here, then, are Five Causes, distinct and separate in themselves, 
but all conspiring and co-operating to compel us to reconsider our 
Constitutional position, and to persuade us to distribute among 
other Bodies the excessive powers now monopolized by one single 
Body. If we mean to decentralize, we must begin with the House 
of Commons, which is the greatest offender of all in the matter of 
excessive centralization. At any rate, one’s hope of diminishing 
the powers and curtailing the functions of the House of Commons 
does not depend, it will now be perceived, upon bringing one 
argument to bear, indicating one evil, or employing one influence, 
but upon five arguments, five evils, and five influences, all in- 
dependent of each other, but all pointing to aes same end and 
suggesting the same remedy. 

It may be convenient if I state the Five on more succinctly. 
They will thus, perhaps, be more clearly impressed upon the mind 
and more easily retained in the memory. They are, as we have 
seen— 

ist. The inability of the House of Commons to perform the 
excessive labours imposed upon it. 

2nd. The increasing demand for what is known as Local Self- 
Government. 

8rd. The agitation for Home Rule in Ireland. 
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4th. The need of Imperial Federation. 

5th. The necessity for a clear, consistent, and continuous Foreign 
Policy. 

Upon the first two I need say nothing, inasmuch as those who 
speak with knowledge and authority, and who have the ear of the 
nation, have expatiated and are still expatiating upon them. Upon 
the last two I have myself just expatiated; I hope at not too 
great length. But upon the agitation for Home Rule in Ireland 
I have said nothing. Yet no one can possibly evade this subject 
who honestly wishes to discover a remedy for our avowed Con- 
stitutional perplexities. 

If the demand for Home Rule in Ireland—in other words, for an 
Irish Local Parliament—stood alone, and there were no motive 
to induce us to listen to the demand save that it was at present 
urged by a majority of the Irish people, the alteration in our 
Constitution and in our political habits and traditions would be so 
great, and might be held to involve so much risk to our political 
unity, that it would be reasonable to try what a mixture of patience, 
firmness, and legislative remedies would effect, and to trust that 
in time the agitation would subside. But if it be the fact, and we 
have seen that it is the fact, that there are four other distinct and 
separate demands, each of them based upon practical considera- 
tions and strictly loyal motives, for precisely that sort of alteration 
in the Constitution, viz. a diminution of the powers and a curtail- 
ment of the authority of the House of Commons, which the demand 
for Home Rule in Ireland necessarily implies ; then surely it seems 
unreasonable to encounter the Irish demand for Home Rule with 
an absolute and unquestioning negative. Would it not be more 
sensible, and more worthy of a practical people, to inquire, quietly 
and deliberately, if the demand for a Local Parliament, advanced 
by the majority of the Irish people, cannot be turned to good 
account, along with the demand for relieving the House of 
Commons of its excessive labours, along with the demand for in- 
creased local self-government everywhere, along with the demand 
for Colonial and Imperial Federation, and along with the demand 
for a consistent and continuous Foreign Policy, in putting us on 
the right track in the search for a new Constitution? It is not 
as if these demands were inconsistent with each other, or as if 
the demand for Home Rule in Ireland clashed with the demand 
for relieving the House of Commons of its too heavy burden, with 
the demand for local self-government in the provinces, with the 
demand for Imperial Federation and for a steadfast and uniform 
Foreign Policy. All these various demands point in the same 
direction, and seem to indicate a solution in the same sense, of 
our Constitutional difficulties and our Constitutional weakness. 
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Therefore, I do not scruple to say that what is called Home Rule 
for Ireland should not be summarily dismissed as unworthy of 
attention. But it cannot and must not be considered by itself. It 
would have to be considered in conjunction with the other demands, 
of a distinct but analogous character, to which I have referred. In 
a word, it should be treated as at once an Irish and a British 
question, as a matter both of local and of Imperial interest. It 
would be necessary to assure ourselves that the Irish people, once 
granted the management of their own local affairs, would be as loyal 
to the Crown and to the Unity of the Empire, as Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, Australians, or Canadians. The self-same stroke of policy 
that contented Ireland would have to strengthen the Empire. If 
it failed to do this, nothing on earth would induce the present 
writer to advocate it. It would be presumptuous in him to 
attempt to show in detail how the end is to be reached. Once let 
the end be recognized as a possible one, for the high State reasons 
that have been set forth, and he is convinced that the discovery of 
the means is not beyond the capacity of English statesmen, aided 
by the suggestions of sincere Irish patriots. 

To recapitulate. Parliament, as at present constituted, is 
avowedly overburdened with work; and at the same time it 
attempts certain work which, by the very nature of the case, it 
cannot do well and efficiently. This first evil would be met by an 
extension of local self-government, and the concession of Home 
Rule in a wise and safe form. The second evil would be met if 
Colonial, Imperial, and Foreign Policy were withdrawn from its 
competency altogether, and confided to some other Body. 

This is what is meant by the phrase, ‘“‘ Wanted, a new Con- 
stitution.” The Constitution, as it stands, and as it has been 
developed by our intense interest in insular politics, by our 
habitual neglect of the importance of continuity in Imperial 
politics, and by our excessive tendency to legislative and adminis- 
trative centralization, does not correspond with the new conditions 
of our national and imperial life. Our machinery has been 
becoming more and more insular and more and more simple, while 
our affairs have been becoming more and more world-wide and 
more and more complex. When our affairs were practically local 
and really simple, our Constitutional machinery consisted of King, 
Lords, and Commons. Now that our affairs have become tho- 
roughly Imperial and exceedingly intricate, our Constitutional 
machinery consists practically of the Commons alone. Is not 
this enough to condemn it ? 

But what, it will be said, is the new Constitution to be, that is 
to take the place of the old one that has been gradually and almost 
insensibly destroyed? It would ill become me to dogmatize upon 
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such a subject; all I aspire to accomplish being to convince public 
opinion of the inadequate and dangerous character of what is left 
of our Constitutional machinery, and to persuade those who have 
the requisite capacity and the necessary authority to give their 
minds to the pressing task of how to provide machinery that shall 
be appropriate and shall be adequate. 

But though, while feeling no scruple whatever in pointing out 
the disease, I should feel the greatest hesitation in expounding the 
remedy, I may perhaps without presumption indicate, in a general 
manner at least, the direction which a change in our Constitutional 
machinery, for the purpose of guaranteeing that our Foreign and 
Imperial Policy shall be at once firm, prudent, consistent, and 
continuous, must necessarily follow. 

We have been so accustomed to regard ourselves as the one 
people in the world with a practical understanding of politics, so 
educated to believe that there is only one wise Constitution on the 
earth, and that Constitution the English Constitution, that it is 
not easy for Englishmen, as a rule, to divest themselves of the 
belief. It has been fostered, moreover, in past times by the 
encomiums of foreign writers, and by the efforts made by foreign 
communities to reproduce among themselves as close an imitation 
of our Constitutional machinery as their national and social 
circumstances would permit. 

It must be confessed that this insinuating and effective form of 
flattery is no longer offered us. Foreign nations look upon our 
Constitution, in its present stage of development, with less admi- 
ration than wonder, not so much with envy of us as with anxiety for 
us. Though the English race, its stupendous energy, its incessant 
enterprise, its colossal Empire, are still not unfrequently extolled 
in magnanimous terms by the intelligent foreigner, Ido not think 
it would be possible to cite a single phrase that has escaped him, 
during the last few years, eulogistic of our Constitution. He may 
be dissatisfied with his own, but he does not propose to copy ours. 
He may admire our freedom, our wealth, our patriotism. He 
certainly does not admire the manner in which we conduct our 
Foreign and Imperial policy. 

It is just possible that the time has come when, in this respect, 
we ought, instead of being tutors of others, ourselves to consent to 
be pupils, and, instead of setting an example, should resort to imi- 
tation. After all, we are not the only wise, the only sensible, the 
only practical people in the world. Other races have founded 
great states; other nations manage their affairs with tolerable 
success ; other Governments and other Constitutions, that are by 
no means copies of our own, inspire respect if judged by their 
management of the concerns with which they have to cope. I 
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should no more propose that we should slavishly copy foreign 
nations than they now seem disposed slavishly to copy us. But I 
venture to suggest that their methods of government, their Con- 
stitution, the machinery they employ for dealing with difficulties 
kindred to our own, are not undeserving of study, especially at a 
moment when we are not perfectly well satisfied with ourselves, 
-and are trying to discover a solution for admitted difficulties. 

There are three nations more especially whose Constitutional 
machinery we should do well to study. They are the United 
States, the German Empire, and Austria-Hungary. The first 
of these is peopled by a race for the most part of the same blood 
and speaking the same language as ourselves, and who enjoy poli- 
tical and social liberties as extensive as our own. The second 
occupies, in respect of Foreign and Imperial policy, a commanding 
position ; and it is universally admitted that its relations with 
other Powers are conducted with consummate skill. The third is 
a composite Empire, whose difficulties, both at home and abroad, 
are even greater than ours, and which has coped with these, of late 
years, in a manner to extort admiration from all impartial persons. 

If we inquire how these three nations, so different from each 
other and from ourselves, manage those affairs which are analogous 
to our Foreign and Imperial Policy, we find that they do not com- 
mit them to the gusts of Party spirit and periodical popular 
elections. On the contrary, they entrust them to persons and 
bodies lifted above such stormy and mercurial influences. In 
America, the President of the Republic and the Senate exercise the 
main influence and control over these matters; and though it is 
true that the President of the Republic is the creature of popular 
election, he is not directly subject to popular passion when once 
elected ; and the method by which the Senate is constituted gives 
that Body a certain continuity of existence and purpose, and 
removes it from the immediate operation of electoral turmoil. In 
Germany, the Crown, the Chancellor of the Empire, who is nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and the Bundesrath or Federal Council, con- 
sisting of fifty-nine members representing the component States of 
the Empire, have charge of Foreign and Imperial policy. In 
Austria-Hungary, the management of Foreign and Imperial policy 
is in the hands of the Crown, and a Minister-President, acting 
periodically in consultation with a Body known as the Delegations, 
who are selected by the two Houses of the two Kingdoms respec- 
tively, from the members of their own Body. 

Now why do these nations employ this machinery, which, it will 
be seen at a glance, is very different from the machinery we have 
gradually, insensibly, and, I think I may say, unintentionally 
come to employ? They do so, not in order that Foreign Policy 
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may be withdrawn from the cognizance of the nation, or that. 
wars may be entered upon and adventurous schemes resorted to. 
against the wish of the community, but solely and entirely that 
the nation may be of one mind in respect of Foreign Policy, 
and that Foreign Policy may be conducted with consistency and 
continuity, and therefore with effect. What the foreign policy of 
Germany or Austria-Hungary is, is no secret from Germans, 
Austrians, or Hungarians. But they wisely leave the conduct of 
that policy, and the selection of the means for its furtherance, to 
persons who have not perpetually to go into the market-place and. 
incite one set of people against another set of people. The result 
is that these nations, notwithstanding the delicacy of their inter- 
national relations, and the dangers that spring from their geo- 
graphical position, have contrived at one and the same time to. 
enjoy the blessings of peace and the respect of their neighbours, 
during a period in which it could not truthfully be said that we 
have enjoyed either. 

The conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that what we want is.. 
a machinery, analogous to the machinery employed by certain other 
nations who do not manage their affairs amiss, for the management 
of our Foreign, Colonial, and Imperial Policy. For my part, so 
long as the providing and refusing of supplies rests with the repre- 
sentatives of the people directly chosen by the people, I can see no. 
reason why the Crown should not be entrusted, not nominally only, 
but actually, with the selection of the Minister whom we now call 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and why he should not 
remain in that position as long as he gave satisfaction alike to the 
Crown and to public opinion, irrespectively of the varying fortunes. 
of political Parties in the perpetual strife and uncertainty of 
domestic politics. A Standing Committee upon Foreign and Impe- 
rial Affairs could easily be constituted out of the elements we have,. 
or then should have, at our disposal. Such a Body would, in the 
true sense of the word, be a deliberative Body; and the Minister 
who had charge of our Foreign Affairs would have to satisfy them 
by pure reason of the wisdom of the course that was being pursued. 
No passion, no Party spirit, no sudden enthusiasm about particular 
persons, would be imported into the question. An enlightened 
patriotism would reign supreme in a department of affairs that 
cannot safely be committed to any other influence. There is no. 
conceivable Foreign Policy that may not be made to appear foolish, 
rash, costly, reckless, provocative, criminal, wicked, to excitable 
audiences inspired by Party spirit, when addressed by a popular and 
competent Party orator. The thing has been done over and over 
again, and done by men who, if they had not to work upon the 
passions of popular audiences, would themselves be in favour of the- 
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policy they condemn. It is high time that it should be done no 
longer. It is high time that we should be Englishmen first and 
Party-men after, if Party-men at all. But, indeed, in respect of 
Foreign and Imperial Policy, no one should be a Party man. To 
acknowledge ‘that there may be Party feeling upon questions of 
Foreign Policy is to confess that there may be two Englands; an 
England torn in two from sheer Party malignity. For it is not as 
though the nation were really and conscientiously divided upon 
Imperial Policy. It is only accidentally divided upon it, because it 
is really and conscientiously divided upon questions of domestic 
policy. There being two Parties in the State holding different 
opinions upon domestic policy, they are compelled, by the very 
nature of our Constitutional machinery, to pretend to be two 
Parties in respect of Foreign Policy, and to act as if they were two 
distinct Parties. Could anything be more monstrous? In the 
long run, could anything be more suicidal ? 

To some change, and some considerable change, in our Con- 
stitutional machinery, a change that will virtually give us a new 
Constitution, I firmly believe we shall be driven by the force of 
circumstances before very long. Such being the case, one naturally 
wishes that reason, patriotism, and foresight should preside over 
the change. Others there are who plead for a change in our 
Constitutional machinery in order that the House of Commons 
may not sink under the mountain of work imposed on it. Others 
there are who plead for a change in our Constitutional machinery 
in order to admit of an extension of local self-government. Others. 
there are who plead for a change in our Constitutional machinery 
in order that Ireland may manage its own affairs in its own way. 
Others, again, plead for a change in our Constitutional machinery 
in order that Federation between the Parent State and its Colonies. 
may be rendered feasible. With the last of these demands I warmly 
sympathise: and the other demands may be equally wise and in- 
dispensable. But I, for my part, am content to plead for a change 
in our Constitutional machinery, in order that we have a clear, 
consistent, and continuous Foreign Policy, and that, keeping Party 
and Party strife at arm’s length, we may one and all act in 
generous emulation for the maintenance and, if necessary, the 
extension, of British power and British sway. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LALAGE. 


Horace Opes, I., 22. 


THe pure in heart, with conscience free, 
My Fuscus, needs no panoply, 
No venomed darts of Barbary, 

Nor arrows of the bow, 


Though Afric’s shoals be round him spread, 
Or famed Hydaspes marge he tread, 
Or where grim Caucase rears its head 

In everlasting snow. 


So once, in Sabine forest glade, 
Thoughtless of every care I strayed, 
My heart with thee, my lovely maid, 
My song of all thy charms. 


A wolf rushed forth! no beast more dread 
Had Daunia’s wolds or Afric bred ; 
O Lalage! it turned and fled, 

Thy name my only arms! 


What though in homeless waste I stand, 
Exile on Afric’s burning sand, 
And o’er me Phebus’ fiery brand 
Fierce beating from above ; 


Not lone my lot! my fond heart brings, 

Wafted on Memory’s healing wings, 

Sweet smiles and sweet low murmurings 
Of Lalage, my love! 


Henry H. Gress. 
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ELEMENTS IN THE IRISH QUESTION. 


I. 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Epveation, in the opinion of many, is the only light whose rays 
can pierce the darkness of pauperism and crime which now 
hangs over several parts of the country. Whether this be so or 
not, there is no doubt that, as a reforming agency, it presents 
fewer difficulties, and has already accomplished more, than any 
of the attempts that have been made to better the condition of 
the lowest class by improving its outward circumstances. 

The scheme of education in the United Kingdom may at present 
be divided into two parts, the first dealing with children in a 
normal condition, by means of elementary schools; the second, 
with children already criminal, or likely to become so, by means of 
_ reformatory and industrial schools. 

Reformatory and industrial schools are of two classes. The 
one comprises schools in their inception voluntary, but which are 
certified by the State for the compulsory detention of children, 
receiving grants of public money, and becoming subject to State 
inspection and supervision. The other consists of voluntary in- 
stitutions, that take voluntary cases only, and are inspected, 
managed, and supported, entirely by private agencies. 

The certified reformatory and industrial schools have, for the 
last four or five years, occupied a prominent place in the public 
mind. The “many” have read “disclosures” in the newspapers 
which have aroused their curiosity or indignation ; the ‘‘ few’? who 
are interested in the schools themselves, or the solution of the 
great problems with which they are connected, have felt that a 
time of change was at hand. Various causes contributed to this 
result. In the first place, the system under which the schools 
were administered had been working some twenty years; and, 
like all things human, had developed its weak points. Secondly, 
the provisions of the Education Act, by which truants were sent 
to industrial schools for terms of compulsory detention had enor- 
mously increased the number of the inmates of these schools in 
Great Britain, and the consequent burden on the Treasury and the 
rates. Thirdly, the outbreaks, and cases of alleged severity, 
giving rise to the “disclosures” just alluded to, had attracted 
serious attention to the way in which discipline was enforced. 
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In consequence of this general feeling on the subject, in March 
1882 the late Home Secretary appointed a Royal Commission to 
‘inquire and report upon the operation, management, control, 
inspection, financial arrangements, and condition generally of 
certified reformatories, certified industrial schools, and certified 
industrial day schools in the United Kingdom, and the conditions 
of admission to these institutions.” This Commission presented 
its Report to Her Majesty in November 1883, but as Parliament was 
not then sitting, only a limited number of copies were published, 
until the Blue-book edition was finally laid before both Houses 
in February of last year. 

In the first page of that Report the following paragraph occurs : 
“We consider that, as the certified reformatory and industrial 
schools in Ireland are administered under separate statutes, and 
under somewhat different circumstances from those in Great 
Britain, it will be advisable to deal with the former separately.” 
Now ‘to see ourselves as others see us” is a difficult process, 
though it is admitted to be a healthy one. The next best thing 
is to see others attempting to do what we are attempting to do. 
ourselves, to note the good and bad points of their endeavours, 
to compare the effects of circumstances, like or unlike those which 
exist in our own case. 

For the benefit, then, of those persons in Great Britain who are 
interested in this kind of work, but who have had no opportunity of 
watching its development on the other side of St.George’s Channel, 
we propose to inquire how it has fared with the most important 
branch of that work in that portion of the United Kingdom. 

The statement of the Commissioners just quoted affects, as they 
afterwards explain (Report p. 889), reformatory to a less degree 
than industrial schools. 

In order, therefore, to avoid tediousness, we purpose in the 
following remarks to confine ourselves to certified industrial 
schools ; pointing out, firstly, the chief differences that exist in the 
English and Irish law relating to them; and secondly, the diffe- 
rences that have arisen in the character of the schools them- 
selves, from the method and circumstances in which that law is. 
administered, touching upon the reformatories merely so far as 
they are affected by the latter of these conditions. In conclusion 
it is proposed to state shortly the alterations proposed by the 
Commissioners in view of such differences. 

The first point of contrast in the law is one which will not 
surprise anyone acquainted with the state of religious feeling in 
Ireland. By the 14th section of the Irish Act, no child shall be 
sent to any industrial school except one under the exclusive 
management of persons of the same religious persuasion as that. 
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professed by the parents and guardians, and in all cases where 
that is unknown, the child shall be considered as belonging to the 
religious persuasion in which he shall appear to have been bap- 
tised, and, that not appearing, to which he shall profess to belong. 

In Great Britain the law is not framed with the same strictness, 
and children of different religious persuasions may be inmates of 
the same school. In point of fact, however, they seldom are so. 
There is but one school (in Edinburgh) that is adapted expressly 
to receive children of both religions, although Roman Catholics are, 
in practice, received in several of the training ships and land schools. 

Again, in Ireland no aid can be given out of the local rates, 
or by any local or imperial authority, for the purchase of a 
site, or the erection or maintenance of an industrial school.* 

Finally, no clauses exist in the Irish Act under which children 
can be sent to industrial schools by their parents, or by the 
workhouse authorities ; nor can a parent, under any circumstances, 
be imprisoned for failing to contribute to a child’s maintenance in 
these institutions. 

Such are the chief differences in the letter of the law, and it 
will be seen that they are neither theoretically striking, nor far- 
reaching in their practical results, as often happens with matters 
that appear insignificant. Indeed, the most important points of 
variance in the relations between the schools and the authorities 
in the two countries, have arisen not directly from the law, but 
from the operation of circumstances, where the law allows dis- 
cretion. These points are the limitation, by the Chief Secretary, of 
the Treasury grant for maintenance, and the absence or irregu- 
larity of the local payments by the grand juries, to both of which 
we shall allude hereafter. 

There can, however, be no doubt that, in spite of the close 
likeness of the law in the two countries, the Irish industrial school, 
both in idea and reality, has, in the fifteen years since the Esta- 
blishing Act of 1868, come to differ widely from the English. An 
examination into the origin and results of this difference will bring 
us to the second head of our proposed inquiry. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject it will be as well to 
recall to the reader what has been said above, that certified indus- 
trial schools are always of voluntary origin. Hence their making, 
extension, and management, are practically independent of the 
State, the managers having absolute power to admit or refuse 


* By 48 Vict. c. 19 (passed in May 1885), power is given to contribute or borrow 
money for these purposes, repayment to be secured upon the rates, or charged upon 
the land or buildings of the school. The Act also enables the Commissioners of Public 


Works in Ireland to lend money for the same purpose under the Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) Act, 1877. 
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cases, and to make any rules they wish, subject only to the 
approval of the central authority. Bearing this state of things in 
mind, we find that in Ireland there were in 1883 fifty-one Roman 
Catholic schools out of a total of sixty-one.* It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that any peculiar development which the industrial school 
system has undergone will be connected mainly with the conception 
formed of it by the Roman Catholics. This will be the more readily 
admitted when it is known that all, or almost all, the Roman Catho- 
lic industrial schools are under the management of religious bodies, 
and by this means directly connected with the energy and organiza- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, while the Protestant schools 
are administered by small private committees each doing that 
which is right in its own eyes. Itis, therefore, by examining the 
nature and origin of that conception that we shall best understand 
the present condition of these institutions. 

Now there are, in Ireland, no “ district schools,” i.e. schools 
apart from the workhouses, established by a combination of 
several unions, for children who are likely to be permanently or 
for a sufficient period under their control. The Irish schools for 
pauper children are, in all cases, either actually attached to the 
workhouse or close to it, and a certain amount of communication 
necessarily exists between the inmates of the two places. These 
schools are regarded by the Roman Catholic authorities with great 
dislike. A portion of this feeling may be due to the fact that they 
are not, like the industrial schools, under their exclusive manage- 
ment. But, as far as the evidence before the Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools’ Commissioners goes, there seems to be ample 
justification for their view. It is true that the opinion of the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board who were examined was 
fairly favourable as to the general state of the workhouse schools ; 
but on the other hand are these two facts—the admitted associa- 
tion of the children with the adult paupers, and the inspection of 
the teaching by a body who have no power to enforce reforms, viz. 
the National Board of Education. 

This dislike is fully shared by the poor population of Ireland, 
who have the greatest aversion to anything connected with the 
workhouse. The consequence is that both the clergy and their 
flocks would rather see a child in an industrial than in a work- 
house school, a view exactly the reverse of that prevailing with us. 
The loss of liberty, which is here looked upon as a disgrace, is 
not only less repugnant to the Roman Catholic theory of education, 
but is in reality so tempered to the children under detention, by the 
reverence with which the Church clothes their gaolers, and by 


* The corresponding figures in Great Britain were 26 out of 138 
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the kindness of the gaolers themselves, that it has no effect upon 
the popular estimate of the industrial schools. Accordingly, in the 
words of one witness before the Reformatory and Industrial 
School Commissioners, these schools have become “very popular 
indeed.” Nor is this popularity diminished by the comparative 
immunity enjoyed by the Irish parent from contributing to the 
maintenance of his child while under detention. In 1881, only 
£529 3s. was collected from the parents of 5,750 children in 
industrial schools, or about 2s. a head per annum towards the 
cost of a maintenance averaging about £20. The corresponding 
payments in Great Britain amounted to about 16s. a head. 

As another element of attractiveness in industrial schools, it 
is easy to understand that neither Roman Catholics nor Protestants 
are unwilling to ensure the education of a child for five years 
in their own tenets, or even to snatch a brand from the burning by 
securing the committal of a child from the opposite camp, or of no 
religion in particular. 

Finally, the voluntary institutions in Ireland being few in 
number, and the terrible poverty of the population affording a 
wide field for charity, the benevolence of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards its own members has been forced to flow in the 
same channel as the various other motives that have been 
enumerated, a channel that has no outlet but the State-aided 
industrial school. 

After this fashion the original conception of an industrial 
school, as an institution for the reformation of children of criminal 
habits and surroundings, has gradually disappeared, and it has 
come to be regarded as a State-aided home for destitute children. 
This idea being one with particular attractions for philanthropic 
persons, by whom the schools not under religious management 
are carried on, has spread universally, and is applied by the mass 
of the community, of whatever denomination, to the existing 
establishments of this class. 

But, it may be said, how does such a conception exercise any 
effect in the face of a law directly opposed to it? This question 
could not be better answered than by quoting the reply given by 
the manager of a school to the Commissioners, when questioned as 
to a committal that seemed to be unauthorized by law. “ Literally 
speaking,” said the witness, ‘‘ the children do not come under the 
Act, but, somehow or other, it had to be managed.” Even in the 
presence of a State Church, we are not without experience of a 
disregard of law by the clergy and the benevolent, in the supposed 
interests of charity or religion. It may, then, be easily under- 
stood that, in Ireland, a parish priest, or a lay brother, anxious to 
rescue a child from misery or neglect, or to fill a school of which 
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he is manager, does not consider himself strictly bound by the 
provisions of the Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act. 

It is not, however, in such quarters only that an indifference as 
to the intention of the Legislature exists. The unpaid magistrates 
in Ireland, partly from a ‘‘ complete ignorance of the nature of an 
industrial school” (13,488), and partly from an easy-going dis- 
position that rejects the strict limitations of the law, are prone to 
give a very liberal interpretation to the categories of committal. 

To such an extent has this laxness prevailed that in 1873 we 
find the Lord Lieutenant issuing a circular to the Petty Sessions, 
which stated that “his attention had again been called to the 
serious irregularities which had occurred in the administration by 
the magistrates of the Industrial Schools Act.” Nor have matters 
much improved in this respect, judging from the following extracts 
from the evidence taken before the Commission. 

The first of these, it must be borne in mind, relates to the 
Dublin district, where there is naturally a much greater familia- 
rity with the Acts and their working than in the country places. 

13,112. The practical working of the Act is very much in this way: there are a 
certain number of benevolent and kind-hearted ladies and gentlemen in a city like 
Dublin who find distressing cases of children with a poor mother, perhaps a widow, 
who has to go to service to earn her bread, and her children are left unprotected at 
home all day; or the father may be alive, and he may be out at service too, and, the 
two being both at service, the children have no one to look after them. There is no 
provision in the Act to meet this case, and these benevolent people will, perhaps, go to 
a school, and will tell the manager what a distressing case it is, and how sad it would 
be if those poor children were left to go out into the streets and get into bad company ; 
and then, if the people in the school think it is a suitable case for the school, they give 
‘a note to say that the superior of the school has two vacancies, and that they will 
receive So-and-so, naming the children, settling it all beforehand. 

13,113. Then do the magistrates usually act upon that?—Sometimes, but not 
always. 

Again, in the evidence of the -Town Clerk of Cork, this passage 
occurs 

13,701. You have told us that a clerk who got drunk had two or three children, 
and that those children were sent to an industrial school. I am at a loss to discover 
under what Act of Parliament, or under what sub-section of Section 11, such children 
could be sent to an industrial school ? 

Answer. They were practically destitute, perhaps not within the Act of Parliament, 
but according to the way in which it had been interpreted here by the local Bench. 


And another witness from the same locality says :— 

14,444. The magistrates too frequently commit under the head of destitution, 
where, although there is unquestionable poverty, there is not, in my opinion, that 
destitution contemplated by the Act. 

It will be seen from these extracts how the limitations of the 
law have failed to check the extension of the scope of the indus- 
trial schools. It now remains to trace the effects of this struggle 
between law and feeling upon the character of the institutions. 
Unfortunately, there has never been any lack of destitution in 
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Ireland. It is, therefore, clear that the admission of destitute 
children, as above described, must have increased the size and 
number of the schools to an inordinate extent, or have resulted 
in the exclusion of many legitimate cases. We find accordingly 
that in 1873, owing to the excessive number of committals, the Chief 
Secretary was obliged to limit the Treasury grant for the main- 
tenance of children under compulsory detention. The extent of 
the practice against which this measure was directed may be esti- 
mated by comparing the numbers of children paid for by the 
Treasury in industrial schools in Great Britain and Ireland with 
the amount of the population in the two countries. In Great 
Britain the population is, in round numbers, 31,000,000 ; in Ire- 
land, 5,000,000. In 1882 there were, in Ireland, 5,924 children 
receiving State aid in industrial schools, or 1 to every 844 of the 
population; in Great Britain, 17,614, or 1 to every 1,759 of 
the population. Moreover, these figures do not take into account 
the committals in England under the truancy provisions of the 
Elementary Education Act, a class of cases that do not exist in 
Treland. If we put the number of these at about a fourth of the 
whole number of committals, we get about one child to every 
2,346 of the population, or about 2? times as many committals, 
in proportion to the number of the community, in Ireland as in 
Great Britain. It must also be remembered that in Ireland the 
increase of children committed to industrial schools is subject to 
the check above mentioned, a restraint which does not exist to the 
same extent in England and Scotland. 

The effects of this limitation imposed by the Government upon 
the growth of the schools have been intensified by the action 
of the local authorities in the same direction. Owing to the 
demand on the borough and county rates arising from the 
increasing number of committals, the municipal and county 
authorities have become alarmed. In some counties the Grand 
Juries already refuse to pay anything for the maintenance of the 
children committed, and in others they have reduced the neces- 
sary payment of 2s. or 2s. 6d. a head per week to 1s. The 
conflict of this economical policy with the present view of the 
managers is, in many quarters, very disastrous. 

In the Dublin townships, for instance, where a reduced grant only 
is allowed, the managers of the Roman Catholic schools are unable 
to take children unless the county grant for their maintenance is 
supplemented by private charity. Now “destitute” cases are 
just those that interest the benevolent, while “ criminal ” cases, as 
a rule, do not. The consequence is, that many cases falling 
under the Act are excluded, and the offenders have to be dismissed. 
This state of things is the more serious as there is a constant 
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flow of the poorest classes in the country to Dublin and its 
suburbs, half the adult crime of Ireland being committed in that 
one district. The same results, though to a smaller extent, follow 
in many other parts of the island. In like manner, the municipal 
authorities in Cork have already reduced their payments to 1s. 6d. 
a week, and in Dublin and Belfast there is a strong feeling that the 
present higher rate of contribution cannot continue. 

While these circumstances operate from without, to the ex- 
clusion of legitimate cases from the schools, we have the temper 
of the managers within working in the same direction. 

It is only natural that persons interested in the progress of an 
institution from the points of view mentioned in the earlier part of 
this paper, should look with dislike upon any taint of criminality as 
“‘ lowering the tone of the school” (13,971). Hence, they are espe- 
cially anxious to exclude children who have been committed under 
sub-section 4 of section 11 of the Industrial Schools Act, for “ fre- 
quenting the company of thieves,” or for petty pilfering or larceny, 
under section 18. Only nineteen children of the former class were 
taken into the Irish schools in 1882, and, in consequence of the re- 
fusal of managers to receive children of the latter, a school has been 
specially started for their accommodation, which in the same year 
accepted thirty-four out of the thirty-six committals under section 13. 

The result of this conflict of forces, so far as the industrial 
schools are concerned, may be summed up in the words of the 
Commissioners given in par. 8 of their Report. ‘‘There can be 
no doubt that many children are sent to industrial schools in 
Ireland who would not be so sent in England, while it is to be 
apprehended that numbers of children who are proper subjects for 
these institutions are left on the streets as waifs and strays.” 
Analogous defects are also produced in the reformatories. The 
“* genuine reformatory cases” are sent to gaol, or not punished at 
all, and their places filled by children committed at an early age, 
many of whom ought to be in the industrial schools. Thus, in the 
year 1881, out of 269 cases admitted to the former institutions, 
71 were under twelve years old, and 229 had not been previously 
convicted. In December 1880, in the three reformatories of Upton, 
Phillipstown, and Glencree, there were 148 children who had 
been committed under the age of eleven and a half, and without 
a previous conviction. 

When things are at their worst, they begin to mend, and the 
very defects we have endeavoured to describe have produced a 
new departure in the direction of greater classification, which, if 
successful, may not only do away with the inconvenience it has 
been designed to meet in Ireland, but may possibly be widely 
adopted in Great Britain. 
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In 1881 the Chief Secretary, in consequence of the difficulties 
above mentioned as arising from the refusal of managers to 
receive children under twelve sentenced under the 13th section 
of the Industrial Schools Act, certified the Probationary School 
of Kilmore, near Dublin, for the reception of fifty boys. Upon 
the inmates of this school attaining the age of twelve, they are 
transferred to other schools by order of the Chief Secretary, and 
are under no circumstances detained beyond the age of thirteen. 
This experiment is said to be entirely successful. It obviates. 
the present necessity of children of a criminal class mixing with 
the other inmates of the schools before they have got rid of 
their bad habits, and also prevents their being themselves sent 
to associate with older and more hardened offenders in a refor- 
matory. An analogous attempt has been made by the managers 
of the Sparks Lake Reformatory for Girls, who, some years ago, 
expressed a willingness to receive all the worst cases that are 
refused by, or transferred from, other institutions. The result of 
their labours was most satisfactory, though of late years the 
number of bad cases has very much diminished, owing to the 
causes we have alluded to tending to fill the reformatories with 
a less criminal class of inmates. 

But to return to the industrial schools. The foregoing pecu- 
liarities of theory and practice naturally act upon what may be. 
called the physical characteristics of the schools and their in- 
mates. Although in some of the Irish reformatories boys of the 
lowest type are to be found in plenty, the inmates of the indus- 
trial schools are physically and intellectually better than in 
England. In fact, they more resemble the children of our dis- 
trict schools, a class to which, in reality, they correspond. A 
striking proof of this superior quality is their frequent admission 
as pupils into the National Schools. This association is not, as. 
might be expected, considered derogatory to the latter; on the 
contrary, fears have been expressed lest the industrial school 
children should suffer by it. This prestige has a most beneficial 
effect. The children take a pride in keeping up the character of 
their institutions, ‘‘ a feeling that has a great effect in maintaining 
discipline and improving their moral character” (Report, par. 93). 
This superior quality in the inmates of the schools doubtless 
makes the task of the managers an easier one than in England. 
The Commissioners, who are of opinion that there is considerable 
need for improvement of the education in the English industrial 
schools, find no fault with that given in Ireland. Of the boys who. 
left the Irish industrial schools in 1879-80-81, 90°5 per cent. 
are returned as doing well; of the girls, 95°1 per cent. The 
corresponding figures in England are, boys 81 per cent., girls 
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79 percent. Finally, the industrial training is more effective than 
with us, and many more children follow in after-life the trades in 
which they are trained. For instance, of those discharged in 
1880-81-82, 3,851 out of 4,736 pursued the callings they had 
learned while under detention. In England such a course is 
comparatively rare. 

Beneficial, however, as this state of things is, if looked upon 
as a complete system of education supplied from charitable 
sources, it involves various departures from the real motive of an 
industrial school, viz. the reform of the young at the public charge 
by a limited period of detention. Thus, the plan of licensing the 
children to live out of the schools, with a power of recall, for the 
purpose of domestic service or learning a trade, an essential part 
of the industrial school system, is placed completely in the back- 
ground. The object of “licensing out” is to enable the child to 
make a start in life under good auspices, without being left entirely 
to his own strength, and cut off from rescue if he fails. Another 
advantage is, that it makes room for fresh inmates in the place of 
those whose reform has been completed. In Ireland there is 
evidently no liking among managers for this useful provision. 
This may be due, in part, to the difficulty in some parts of the 
country of finding places for the children, but is probably mainly 
the result of a conception of the schools different from that of the 
Legislature. The inspector seems to be aware of this tendency, 
as he insists upon a quarterly return of all cases eligible for license, 
and attempts to persuade managers to put out all children who 
are fitted for it. In spite of these efforts, however, there were, in 
1883, only 465 children upon license, out of 3,965 legally eligible. 

The superiority of type in the children, and the feeling which 
exists in regard to the schools, are not without influence upon the 
structure and furniture of these establishments. It is natural that 
managers and benevolent persons should be more interested in 
children of a class that repay their trouble and affection, and should 
be more willing to spend money for their benefit, and surround 
them with an approach to the comforts of home, when they feel 
confident that they will not return again to criminal surroundings, 
and possibly to crime. As has been already stated, there is no 
power in Ireland for industrial school managers to borrow public 
money for building, and such-like purposes.* Accordingly, improve- 
ments have to be carried out from private sources, and the brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods managing the Catholic schools have shown 
great energy in collecting money for such purposes. Indeed, they 


have not unfrequently spent the funds of their order upon the 
schools with which they have to do. 


* Vide supra, p. 758 in notis, 
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Hence, in some of the larger institutions an elaborateness of 
arrangement, and approach to home comfort, is observable, beyond 
anything of the kind in England. Spacious play-rooms for the 
children, sometimes constructed for the possibility of theatricals, 
marble lavatories, and a pleasing absence of bareness and gloom, 
testify to the skill and knowledge of the managing authorities. 
Indeed, as far as externals go, in the shape of cheerful accommo- 
dation and happy faces, it would be difficult for any large institu- 
tions to surpass the industrial schools for Roman Catholic boys 
and girls at Artane and Merrion. The mention of these repre- 
sentative institutions forms a suitable finishing touch to the sketch 
we have endeavoured to give of the Irish industrial school system, 
with its merits and defects. We have now to enter upon the last 
division of our subject, viz. the recommendations made by the 
Commissioners. In so doing we will confine ourselves, as far as 
possible, to suggestions bearing more directly upon the state of 
things outlined in this paper. 

In the first place, the Commissioners do not consider that the limit 
placed by the Irish Government upon the grant for children in the 
industrial schools “‘ is applied in a satisfactory manner, or suffi- 
ciently attains its object.” It has been already shown that this 
limitation does not prevent the number of children paid for by the 
Treasury from being considerably in excess of the proportionate 
number so maintained in England. But, even if it had acted as a 
satisfactory check upon the quantity of the committals, it is clear 
that it cannot affect the quality. On the contrary, it may, or 
does, cause numbers of eases to be excluded which ought to be 
admitted. 

The Commissioners, therefore, propose to do away with this limit 
altogether, and to issue certificates to the schools, as in Great 
Britain. They depend upon the proper administration of the Acts, 
together with certain new checks that are put forward, to perform 
the work for which the limit of the Treasury grant was originally 
contrived. 

The most novel and, at the same time, the most important of 
these checks is the proposal that, instead of the present discre- 
tionary payment from the county-cess, the unions should in all 
cases be liable for a weekly sum of 2s. 6d. a head for each child 
committed within their limits. This change, which throws the 
local contributions upon the Board of Guardians, will render it 
directly to the interest of that body that no undue committals 
should be made. To enable the local authorities to investigate 
properly the circumstances of each case, and oppose committal 
where they think right, notice of all cases is to be given them, and 
an opportunity afforded for the appearance in Court by their 
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officer. This investigation is to be aided by a general practice of 
remand for a week, and for a power to do so for a longer period if 
necessary. As a further precaution, no child under twelve is to be 
committed without a special report to the Chief Secretary. 

In addition to these checks upon undue committals, a special 
recommendation is made, for Ireland, that a stipendiary or resi- 
dent magistrate should, wherever possible, be one of the magistrates 
who commits. 

Several alternatives to committal are also to be possible, which 
will be particularly applicable to the minor offences that now con- 
sign so many children to Irish industrial schools. Such alterna- 
tives are, power to the Court to order boys to be whipped, to fine 
the parent and imprison him on default, and to take security for 
the child’s good behaviour. Finally, the collection of parents’ 
payments by the guardians, and the increased severity of the law 
in case of default, extending to the imprisonment of the defaulter, 
in certain cases with hard labour, will make the position of the 
Irish parent who can afford to pay for his child in an industrial 
school Jess pleasant than it now is, and doubtless lessen consider- 
ably the number of children of “‘ domestic servants, and that sort 
of people” (1441) who now occupy the accommodation intended 
for others. 

While these proposals, if carried out, will have the effect of 
reducing the number of committals, the suggestions made in the 
Report as to “‘ licensing out”’ will considerably enlarge the avail- 
able accommodation. 

We have already seen how little the value of this part of the 
industrial school system is recognized by Irish managers. In 
future, according to the proposals of the Commissioners, it should 
be one of the duties of the inspector in every case where a child, 
apparently fit to receive a licence, has been detained unneces- 
sarily, to make a report to the Chief Secretary, who, after com- 
municating with the managers, would discharge the child, unless 
arrangements were made for licensing it. Moreover, in order 
still further to encourage this useful practice, a Treasury grant 
is recommended for children on licence during the first nine 
months, similar to that now allowed for reformatories. 

While thus encouraging, by every means in their power, the 
restoration of children to the atmosphere of common life, the 
Commissioners make provisions of great importance to secure that 
the good work of the schools may not be obliterated by contact 
with the temptations in which that atmosphere abounds. Every 
child who has not been regularly discharged before the age of 
sixteen will, on receiving his discharge at that age, be for two 
years more subject to a control similar to that exercised over 
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eases out on licence; that is to say, he will be liable to recall 
should he be led away by bad companions or his own tendencies, 
-and to be kept in the school for such time as is necessary in order 
to give him a fresh start. 

At the same time, where accommodation for more inmates is re- 
quired, the Commissioners think that an advance of public money 
might reasonably be made by extending the provisions of the 
Reformatory Act, 1881, to industrial schools. This change, 
instead of leaving these institutions dependent on private bene- 
factors, would enable “‘ advances by way of loan to be made for 
their enlargement and improvement, the repayment being secured 
on the rates or other good security approved by the Board of 
Works.” * 

While making these recommendations with a view to carrying 
out the spirit of the Industrial School Acts, and excluding improper 
-cases from the schools, the Commissioners are by no means unmind- 
ful of that freedom from criminal taint which is the cause of many 
of the good qualities of Irish industrial schools. In order, there- 
fore, to preserve the good side of the Irish system, and at the same 
time to make provision for the evils that flow from a too exclusive 
-attention to it, the Commissioners propose to extend the attempt at 
classification that has already been made at Kilmore, and in this 
way receive what may be called the ‘‘ criminal” cases in separate 
institutions. These would be in connection with the ordinary in- 
dustrial schools, to which the children would subsequently be 
transferred, at the discretion of the managers. Failing this 
classification, the Commissioners see no alternative but making the 
admission of all children properly committed a condition of every 
certificate given by the State. If these provisions, as everyone 
must hope, succeed to any extent in solving a most difficult series 
of problems, they will do a good work for Ireland, which is, as we 
have already seen, in the great endeavour of the reformation of 
the young, dependent in a peculiar way upon the success of her 
industrial schools. 

That the Commissioners themselves would be the first to rejoice 
at such a result of their labours is clear from the expressions of 
interest and praise that appear, not only in the volume of Irish 
evidence, but even in the dry and guarded language of the 
Report. 


A. G. G. Lippe... 


* This has been recently done: vide supra, p. 753 in notis. 
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II. 
THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN IRELAND. 


Intsu grievances, both real and imaginary, have for many years. 
past been so well ventilated, that one might think the list had 
been exhausted, and that it would be hard to discover any others 
which had not been already fully exposed and commented upon. 
There is one Irish grievance, however, that has lain dormant for 
many years, and that has not of late been brought into the pro- 
minence to which it is fairly entitled. Now that a Royal Com- 
mission is likely to be appointed* to examine and report upon the: 
industrial capabilities of Ireland, the subject may again claim 
attention, and Irish public opinion may at length insist upon a 
full and searching examination being instituted, with a view to 
proving how far, and on what grounds, any real grievance exists, 
and whether it is capable of any remedy by legislation. 

After the numerous remedial experiments that have been tried, 
and failed, of late—all carried out, moreover, at the expense of one 
particular class—there are few, I believe, who would venture to. 
assert that any legitimate Irish grievance should be thought un-. 
worthy of at least an attentive consideration. When, too, the 
remedy, if any at all be possible, can be found without resorting to. 
new proposals of a confiscatory nature, and without calling for 
fresh sacrifices on the part of the landowners, I may fairly draw 
Conservative attention to a subject on which I propose to offer a 
few remarks. The question has been raised of late in more than 
one newspaper, and from more than one quarter, totally irrespec- 
tive of controversial politics, and I believe that any Irish question 
which can be discussed apart from narrow political grounds may 
claim at least fair and impartial criticism. 

Such a question may be found in regard to the cultivation of 
tobacco in Ireland. The prohibition of such cultivation is of com- 
paratively recent date, its growth having been permitted until 
1831. Free Trade principles have since then been vastly developed, 
and it is strange that an enactment so contrary to the spirit of 


* Since this was written a Select Committee of the House of Commons has been 
appointed to consider the subject of Irish industry. 
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Free Trade has been permitted for so long to remain on the Statute 
Book almost unnoticed, or at least only alluded to occasionally in 
a desultory and half-apologetic manner in Parliament. It is 
tolerably certain that the continued restriction imposed upon what 
was at one time a considerable industry in Ireland, will not much 
longer be allowed to pass unchallenged ; and it is a question on 
which the Nationalist Party need not be allowed to be the exclusive 
champions and asserters of Irish rights. Tobacco is now almost 
a necessary among the poorer classes, and it is hard to see why 
in these days of declining agriculture and diminishing cultivation 
any article of such a nature which can be produced at home should 
be subject to statutory disability. The word “‘ tobacco” is, I believe, 
derived from the language of Hayti, the plant itself having been 
introduced into Europe by Columbus from thence or from Cuba. 
It was sown in Portugal, according to Humboldt, in 1559, and in 
Spain and France in the year following. It was brought into the 
latter country by the ambassador, Jean Nicot, who gave the plant 
to Catherine de Medicis, the word nicotine being derived from the 
name of its importer. When Raleigh, having obtained a patent 
in 1584 for the possession of any countries he might discover in 
North America, had founded the colony of Virginia, and had also 
about the same time obtained 42,000 acres of forfeited lands in 
Cork and Waterford, after the suppression of Desmond's rebellion, 
he introduced into Ireland from Virginia both the potato and the 
tobacco plant. It was his interest to raise a demand for the pro- 
duce of his newly-acquired possessions, and he took to smoking, 
his example being followed by many, including some of the ladies 
of the Court. 

There is a well-known story how that Raleigh, having once sent 
a newly-engaged servant for some beer, and lighting a pipe in his 
absence, was found by the servant on his return enveloped in 
smoke, when the latter, believing his master was on fire, threw the 
beer in his face in his anxiety to extinguish the flames. 

James I. disliked tobacco, describing “‘ smoking as a custom 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stinking fume thereof 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottom- 
less.” In spite of his opposition, however, and of high duties 
imposed on the weed at various times, the custom grew popular, 
and in the middle of the seventeenth century a considerable quan- 
tity of tobacco was grown in several English counties as well as in 
Ireland. The policy of the Government at this time was to 
encourage the Puritans of North America, and to give them the 
monopoly of supplying the mother country with tobacco; and 
about 1661 a heavy penalty was imposed on all tobacco grown in 
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Ireland, followed, about ten years later, by an Act altogether pro- 
hibiting its growth, and ordering all constables and other officers 
to enter grounds and pluck up and destroy tobacco plants, no 
tobacco also being allowed to be landed in Ireland without pre- 
viously landing in England. The necessity of the second Act isa 
clear proof of the very successful progress of the cultivation of the 
tobacco plant at that period in Ireland. For upwards of a century 
from that date the growth of tobacco was totally prohibited. 

Afterwards, upon the revolt of the American Colonies, for the 
double purpose of punishing the Virginia planters and trying to 
win the affections of the Irish, the Government of Lord North 
repealed the disabling statute of Charles II., and it became again 
lawful to grow and cure tobacco in Ireland. In this condition 
things remained during the eighteen years of Irish independence, 
and the permission to grow tobacco in Ireland was still expressly 
continued by the Articles of Union. By an Act, however, of 
1 & 2 William IV. the Act of Lord North was repealed, and from 
that day a fine of £100 is imposable on any person growing more 
than one pound of tobacco in his garden. This Act did not pass 
through Parliament without considerable opposition; much in- 
formation was elicited as to the cultivation then existing, and Lord 
Valentia and Mr. Lefroy, amongst others, gave valuable testimony 
as to the benefits accruing to the country from the tobacco cultiva- 
tion. 

There can be no question that in certain districts, where the soil 
was suitable, large profits were earned. The Co. Wexford, and the 
neighbourhood of Enniscorthy in particular, was the most favoured 
spot in this respect. As a proof of this the records of the debates 
in Parliament are sufficient, and we have also other authority to 
the same effect. In the Dublin Penny Journal, December 1832, 
there is to be found an article bearing on this subject. In relating 
the account of an interview with a tobacco farmer from Co. Wex- 
ford, the writer gives some interesting information as to the value 
that could be extracted from Irish soil by the growth of the now 
forbidden plant. A young man from Enniscorthy had been over 
to Maryland, and on his return brought with him some seed, and 
encouraged his brother to venture on it, and from half an acre 
£100 had once been produced. 

Holding a farm of sixteen acres, this man had made a profit of 
£1,200 in seven years. The tobacco sold well because it was Irish, 
and the prohibitory Act lately passed was viewed with much 
disfavour and dismay. 

What has once been might be again, and it is surprising that 
for so long a time the Irish farmer has been content to remain 
under a restriction, apparently so unfair, and opposed to all the 
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tendencies of modern legislation. Now, however, the subject is 
beginning again to be publicly discussed, and it is probable that it 
will before long give rise to a debate in Parliament; and if the 
‘Commission* moved for lately by Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, M.P., is 
ever appointed, the cultivation and preparation for market of Irish 
tobacco is sure to be found worthy of consideration by the Com- 
mission. When, in 1831; the prohibition was enacted, the main, 
if not indeed the only apparent reason for it, was the alleged 
difficulty in the way of the Government in collecting a tax on it. 
If its interference with the fiscal schemes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were the only objection, it is hard to see why this 
should not be got over as in Germany and elsewhere. Ireland is 
essentially an agricultural and pastoral country and must probably 
remain so; there seems little probability at present of any great 
increase in manufacturing or mineral enterprise. Confidence has 
been too rudely shaken of late, by the policy that banished political 
economy to another planet, to attract large investments of capital 
in any new branch of Irish industry, until at least the era of 
dishonesty and confiscation appears to be past. Still, if any 
further means of livelihood for the rapidly diminishing number of 
those who can be profitably employed in agriculture can be 
developed, it is manifestly unjust to the community that such 
opening should be closed solely by the action of a prohibitory 
Statute existing for fiscal reasons only. 

It is frequently asserted that the climate is unsuited to tobacco 
and that it cannot be profitably cultivated, but, in face of the weight 
of evidence existing to show that a profit used once to be obtained 
from its growth, this objection cannot be considered of much value. 
In any case the abolition of an artificial restriction would soon 
prove the truth or fallacy of this assertion, for, if it cannot be pro- 
duced at a profit so as to compete with foreign tobacco on equal 
terms, tobacco, like wheat, would again cease to be cultivated. 
The farmer would soon prove to be the best judge of the profit or 
loss derived from the transaction. One objection, no doubt, is 
that it is an exhausting crop to the soil; but the same objection, 
only in a lesser degree, applies to flax, which has been for many 
years past the mainstay of industry in Ulster. And, as tobacco 
can now be cured by steam, the influence of the weather on the 
process of curing it is of less importance than formerly. The 
climate and soil appear to be as well adapted to it as they are to 
the potato, which was introduced at the same time and from the 
same source. Some short time since an interesting paper on 
the subject of the cultivation of tobacco was read in Dublin by 


* The Committee is now sitting. 
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Mr. J. A. Walker at a meeting of the Statistical and Social 
Enquiry Society of Ireland. The writer of that paper, who, like 
many others, is fully alive to the necessity of finding some new 
employment for the unoccupied agricultural population, had taken 
the trouble to communicate with several gentlemen, both in 
[reland and in America, who are intimately acquainted with the 
conditions necessary to the successful growth and curing of the 
plant. According to the testimony of one of his correspondents, a 
statute acre should produce two and a half tons of dried tobacco, 
and if, after paying all expenses, the farmer should only realize a 
profit of 2d. per lb., it would amount to over £46 per acre. 
Another estimate placed the profit to be derived at not upwards of 
£25 per acre, but all accounts agreed that a substantial profit — 
could and would be realized. 

In France, the expense of cultivating a hectare of land, nearly 
two acres, with tobacco, is stated by M. Joubert (Tabac) to be about 
£32 1s. 8d., and the average produce to be £86 5s., leaving 
£54 3s. 4d. for profit to the French farmer, while even more can 
be made in successful seasons. The collection of the excise duties 
in France is not, I believe, surrounded with any special difficulties, 
and it is not easy to see why it should be otherwise in Ireland. 
The loss to the Exchequer by the customs might easily be more 
than supplemented by the increase in the excise, while, even if a 
slight loss to the revenue should result, the benefit to the country 
by the increased employment thereby afforded would more than 
compensate for the deficiency. The remembrance of the injury 
inflicted on Ireland by the restrictions once imposed on her trade 
by English jealousy is still so galling, that any reparation that is 
still possible might be now not only politic but just. 

In the year 1870, the latest for which I can find any special 
return, the importation of unmanufactured tobacco into Ireland 
amounted to 634,632 lbs. This is of unmanufactured tobacco alone 
and mainly for the use of the poorer classes, and exclusive of 
cigars, which are a luxury for the rich. It would, of course, be too 
much to expect that the native tobacco would be equal in quality 
to the finer products of Cuba, Syria, and Turkey, though it might 
prove equally valuable as an article of commerce, and well repay 
the farmer for his trouble and labour. As a new industry the gain 
to the country would be very great. It is specially adapted for 
small holdings, such as are the great majority of tillage-farms in 
Ireland, and requires little capital and many hands. Cleanliness, 
exactitude, and attention, are also necessary, some of the very 
qualities it would be desirable to encourage, and it might become a 
special object of attention for the small occupying proprietors who. 
obtain so large a share of the solicitude of the Liberal and 
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Nationalist party. They need not, however, in this case be 
allowed to have a complete monopoly of the desire for the welfare 
of the small cultivator, and the attention of the Conservative 
party might be usefully devoted to the subject to which I have 
drawn attention. The agricultural interest is now pressed upon on 
every side by foreign competition chiefly arising from Free Trade. 
With regard to tobacco, however, there now exists the very worst 
form of Protection, protection used against the Irish farmer, since 
foreigners are protected in sending to Ireland a plant largely used 
there which might otherwise be produced in the country. If the 
prohibition were removed, with it would also disappear a distinct 
Irish grievance, none the less real, perhaps, though it has not yet 
become a special study of Mr. Parnell. In any case the Irish 
farmers should unite in demanding its removal. Either by a total 
failure of the enterprise it would then be proved that the grievance 
had been only sentimental, or else the cultivation would be again 


successful and a new and profitable industry would be re-opened to 
the Irish peasant. 


R. Srapies, Jun. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


VI.—Conciusion: THe Prospects or Poetry. 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing papers to ascertain by 
an historical inquiry the origin of the movement described in 
the above title. Now that I am on the point of arriving at a con- 
clusion, I may be permitted to dwell for a moment on the meaning 
of that title—since its propriety has been more than once ques- 
tioned—to justify the critical method that I have pursued, and to 
recapitulate the general course of my argument. 

And, in the first place, I think I need not waste many words in 
proving that during the present century there has been a move- 
ment—whatever we choose to call it—in literature, as distinct 
and definite as what are known in religion by the names of the 
Methodist and Tractarian movements, and in politics by the names 
of the Liberal and Radical movements. However much Words- 
worth and Shelley and Keats may differ from each other in their 
individual characteristics, no one, I imagine, who considers the 
subject, will deny that in many important respects they were moved 
by common external impulses, and united by a common spirit of 
antagonism to their immediate predecessors. 

In the next place, it is scarcely more open to dispute that this 
movement was a party movement. The present age is quick 
enough to recognize the fact that criticisms such as that in the 
Edinburgh Review on Coleridge’s Christabel, or that in the Quarterly 
on Keats’ Endymion, were founded on purely party principles, that 
the critics, starting as they did from certain axioms of their own 
as to the requisites of poetry, were quite insensible to the essential 
beauties of the poems they were considering; but it is not suffi- 
ciently remembered that Wordsworth and Coleridge were no less 
dogmatic and no less narrow in their depreciation of such a poet 
as Gray, or that the perception of Keats was dead to the merits of 
the famous writer whom he ridiculously speaks of as “one Boileau,” 
and whom with equal absurdity he regarded as the progenitor of 
the English poets of the eighteenth century. Besides, it is easy 
enough to separate the critics of the first thirty years of the pre- 
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sent century into two groups, one containing such men as Gifford, 
Sir Walter Scott, George Ellis, Campbell, Jeffrey, and Macaulay, 
all of whom (though two of them certainly speak with very little 
gratitude of those from whom they had learned the most) had. 
evidently formed their taste on eighteenth-century literature ; 
the other including writers like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Leigh Hunt, and others who were bitterly opposed to the eighteenth 
century and all its works. 

Once more. Whereas sixty years ago the critical principles of 
the eighteenth century were still in the ascendant, and the apostles 
of the new departure were suffering martyrdom or struggling with 
a hostile public opinion, the balance of taste has so entirely 
shifted that the writers whom our grandfathers regarded with the 
greatest esteem are now spoken of at most with tolerance and often 
with contempt. Thus Mr. Swinburne, wishing to disparage Byron 
in comparison with Shelley, classes the former with Pope, and is 
so kind as to allow both to be “‘ poets after a fashion,” while Mr. 
Arnold goes still farther, and loftily decides: ‘Though Dryden 
and Pope may write in verse, though they may in a certain sense 
be masters of the art of versification, Dryden and Pope are not 
classics of our poetry, they are classics of our prose.” 

Now considering that nearly two hundred years have passed 
since the birth of Pope, and that, from his death up to the present 
time, he and Dryden have unanimously been accounted “ classics 
of our poetry,” we have a right to expect that Mr. Arnold should 
support his paradoxical judgment with corresponding strength of 
demonstration. And at first sight it appears as if he were ready 
to satisfy our requirements. His reasoning is deduced from axioms 
and postulates almost Euclidean in their absoluteness. The poetry 
of Dryden and Pope, he says, lacks that “‘ high seriousness” which 
is the mark of the true poetical classic, and which is to be found 
in a number of isolated passages from the poets selected by him as 
examples of the classical style. But when we ask him further to 
define this ‘‘ high seriousness,” he declines to do anything of the 
kind. 

‘¢The characters,” says he, “‘ of a high quality of poetry are what is expressed there. 
They are far better recognized by being felt in the verse of the master, by being 
perused in the verse of the master, than in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless, if we 
are urgently pressed to give some critical account of them, we may safely, perhaps, 
venture on laying down, not, indeed, how and why the characters arise, but where and 
in what they arise. They are in the matter and substance of the poetry, and they are 
in its manner and style. Both of them, the substance and the matter on the one hand, 
the style and manner on the other, have a mark, an accent of high beauty, worth, and 
power. But if we are asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, our answer 
must be: No, for we should thereby be darkening the question, not clearing it. The 
mark and accent are as given by the substance and matter of that poetry, by the 


style and manner of that poetry, and of all other poetry which is akin to it in 
quality.” 
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It must, I should think, be apparent to every reader that, after 
delivering himself of the disparaging judgment that two of the 
greatest metrical writers in our language are “not classics of our 
poetry,” Mr. Arnold has chosen to maintain his thesis simply by 
proving that they do not write in the same manner as other poets 
of a totally different order, whose style commends itself to his 
perception as possessing the exclusive hall-mark of ‘ high beauty, 
worth, and power.” He makes not the slightest attempt to explain 
why the two writers whom he allows to be “ classics of our prose” 
should in nine-tenths of their best-known work have chosen to 
express themselves in a metrical form. 

So long as Mr. Arnold restricted himself to judgments on writers 
who, whatever may be their exact position in our literature, are 

allowed to be classics of some kind, his paradoxes might only have 
excited amusement. But he has determined to apply his test to 
poets whose merits have from the very first been the subject of 
| fierce controversy ; and happening to decide that Shelley is not to 
be reckoned among our poetical “classics,” he has naturally 
aroused the wrath of Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Swinburne tells him 
roundly that his moral canons are good for nothing, and then 
makes as if he were about to establish an impregnable position of 
| his own by reasoning and argument. He declines, he says, to 
discuss a question of poetical taste with any man who will not 
grant the assumption that ‘the two primary and essential quali- 
ties of poetry are imagination and harmony.” Many of us would 
be very glad to concede thus much; but, oddly enough, when this 
new critical method comes to be tested by application, the standard 
of “imagination and harmony” is found to be of just as much 
practical use as the standard of “high poetic seriousness ”—that 
is to say, for controversial purposes it is of no use at all. 


“The test of the highest poetry,” we are informed, “is that it eludes all tests. 
Poetry in which there is no element at once perceptible and indefinable by any reader 
or hearer of any poetic instinct . . . is not poetry—above all, it is not lyric poetry—of 
the first water.” 

And then Mr. Swinburne quotes two lines from Wordsworth, which, 
as I have said, removed from their context, are absolutely devoid of 
meaning, and declares in his own manner: “If not another word of 
the poem was left in which these two lines occur, those two lines 
would suffice to show the hand of a poet differing not in degree but 
in kind from the tribe of Byron.” No doubt; but differing also 
from the tribe of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, whose most sublime 
passages can readily be analysed into their elements, though the 
life and genius that inspires them is, of course, beyond the reach of 
analysis. All that Mr. Swinburne proves by his argument is that 
the poetry of Byron is of a different kind from the poetry of 
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Wordsworth and Shelley, and that he himself infinitely prefers the 
poetry of the two latter. 
Neither Mr. Arnold nor Mr. Swinburne justifies the absolute test 
of poetry which they respectively propose. Their principles of 
“high poetic seriousness,” and of ‘imagination and harmony,” 
do not carry them a single step in advance of their own per- 
ceptions : stat pro ratione voluntas. Must we, then, give up all hopes 
of arriving at a general agreement about the nature of poetry and 
the merits of individual poets, and be content to acquiesce in the 
anarchical maxim, De gustibus non est disputandum ? I think not. 
Poetry, as I have already said—and I believe that for controversial 
purposes it is the only working definition that can be found—is 
the art of producing pleasure for the imagination by means of 
metrical language. The test of poetry, therefore, is the extent and 
quality of the pleasure it produces—a relative standard of judgment, 
no doubt. The man who can, by his metrical writing, produce 
pleasure in the mind of any reader is pro tanto a poet. But since 
we are all constituted more or less after the same fashion, 
metrical writing, if it is worth anything, must ‘be capable of 
exciting general pleasure, and pleasure in the minds of good 
judges. If it can do this it is presumably good poetry. But, 
again, since contemporary judgment is liable to be distracted and 
confused by transitory currents of feeling, it is impossible to decide 
certainly whether metrical writing has in it the qualities that please 
permanently and generally until it has been tested by time. When 
it has secured the approval of generations of good judges, then we 
may be sure that the writer, whatever be the kind of pleasure 
which his verse excites, is a classic poet. Nor is it open to any 
critic, however distinguished, to challenge the position which these 
poets have acquired, because his opinion can weigh nothing against 
the verdict of time and common sense. All that he can do usefully 
is to observe and record the methods which the poet, whatever his 
kind, has employed, and to apply these as a test to the contemporary 
metrical writers who attempt composition of an analogous order. 
But if there be one element in all classical poetry which is 
relative simply to the sense of the individual, theré is another 
which is relative solely to the sense of the nation. We are apt 
to think of the genius of great poets as something original and 
per se, yet anyone who considers the matter will see that all 
genuine poetry springs out of the imagination of the people. If it 
be, as it is, the function of the poet to show “the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure,” he must, in order to do ‘this, 
first receive into his own mind the influences that are operating on 
his age and time. These he reproduces in an ideal form, and hence 
poetry is as much the reflection of the growth of the national mind 
VOL. V. 50 
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and conscience, as history is the record of national life and action. 
Spenser shows a clear perception of this truth when he says : 
For deeds do die, however nobly done, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay ; 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for aye. 

To understand, therefore, the genius of classical poets, their 
relations to each other, as well as to the whole course of their 
nation’s literature, and the causes that made them write in metre 
in the way they did, we ought to be historically acquainted with the 
general laws that seem everywhere to determine the progress of 
popular imagination. 

In the paper with which I opened this series I examined the 
assertion of Macaulay that “‘ as civilization advances poetry almost 
necessarily declines.” The proposition is contradicted, as I showed, 
by universal experience, since the greatest poems of the world, the 
4ineid, The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, the plays of the Greek 
dramatists and of Shakespeare, were all produced in the maturity 
of national life, while even the Iliad and the Odyssey argue a high 
degree of refinement in the surroundings of the poet. The fact is 
indisputable, and the explanation of it is simple. Early society 
lacks the power of expression. Language is then wanting in 
precise and philosophical terms, as well as in rhythmical harmony, 
and these no less than the mental qualities which they imply, 
judgment, design, the power of selection and rejection, in a word, 
all that is involved in the word “ taste,” are essential to the com- 
position of a really great poem. 

But, in so far as what Macaulay is thinking of is poetical con- 
ception, I hold that his opinion is entirely right. The early ages 
of a nation’s life are the ages of belief, and belief is the parent of 
poetry. It is then when primitive and warlike habits prevail; 
when there are few facilities for communication and comparison 
of ideas ; before men have begun to observe and inquire into the 
nature of things; that the unconscious life and liberty of Imagina- 
tion is largest and fullest. Monarch of all it surveys, it employs its 
incomparable myth-making powers in investing the various appear- 
ances of nature with an atmosphere of marvel and mystery. As 
society becomes more orderly and refined, it is recognized that many 
of the phenomena hitherto ascribed to supernatural agencies are the 
effects of uniform causes; and wherever this scientific observation 
extends there is so much territory conquered from the unconscious 
creative Imagination. Poets of genius at the same time arise who, 
perceiving the extraordinary wealth of material created for them 
by the unconscious imagination of their fathers, utilise this for the 
purposes of their own sublime inventions. It cannot be denied, 
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for example, that all the great poems I enumerated in the last 
paragraph have their roots in national belief. But the subject- 
matter of Imagination, already encroached upon by science, is thus 
largely appropriated by the poets themselves, so that, for the pur- 
poses of creation, the opportunities of the late poet being much 
diminished, his genius is naturally turned towards the ethical, 
didactic, and satiric orders of metrical composition—all of which 
have their origin in the religious instincts of the people; and in 
this sphere he strives to compensate for the lower range of his 
thought by the polish and perfection of his language. It would 
appear, then, that, if Macaulay’s proposition be amended so as to 
assert that as civilization advances the matter for poetical creation 
diminishes, while the powers of poetical expression are multiplied, 
we shall have a correct description of an invariable phenomenon in 
the history of the art. 

Applying this general law to the course of English literature, it 
seems to me we may arrive at some very definite conclusions. 
Throughout its history the genius of our poetry exhibits itself in 
two aspects. Viewed in one light, it is seen to be mystical, pictu- 
resque, romantic ; in the other, it appears real, positive, natural. 
The sources of English poetry are, on the one hand, the Catholic 
Church and the Feudal System, those “Gothic and Monkish 
foundations,” as Burke calls them in his vivid manner, of our 
national life ; and on the other the spirit of the Renaissance which 
has done so much to modify the form of the literary superstructure. 
Moreover, through the earlier and greater period of our literature, 
the period between Chaucer and Milton, we see these two appa- 
rently conflicting elements harmoniously fused and blended in the 
work of the poets, though, as our literature develops, each element 
appears mixed there in very different proportions. 

Let me dwell on this point with a little more detail. Take the 
poetry of Chaucer for instance. With him romance, in our sense 
of the word, is reality. He writes from within a system or order 
of society which has long ceased to exist, and he reflects all the 
ideas and sentiments proper to that system with complete naiveté 
and good faith. In the Parson’s Tale, for instance, he speaks like 
a good Catholic in approval of auricular confession; The Flower 
and the Leaf is full of the mystical morality of the age; while of 
the thirty Canterbury pilgrims themselves, the names of at least 
two-thirds express some ecclesiastical relation which has no longer 
any meaning for English society. And yet the mystical atmo- 
sphere in which he breathed has had no power to obscure the clear 
imagination of the poet. The figures and characters of his im- 
perishable Pilgrimage stand out before us with as much distinctness 
as if five hundred years had not intervened. In this power of 
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looking through social fashions and institutions at Nature, as she 
really is, we see the first traces in our literature of the genius of 
the Renaissance. 

In Spenser all this is changed: the romantic in his work pre- 
dominates over the real. The feudal system is no longer part and 
parcel of the national life : it has become an allegory, a philosophical 
ideal to be aimed at by every gentleman who desires to cultivate: 
inward perfection. Throughout the allegory Pagan myths lie 
oddly jumbled with medieval dogmas, and legendary forms are. 
employed to cloak political allusions; yet all is somehow blended 
so as to seem natural and harmonious in the fairy-land of Spenser's. 
fancy. In spite of the Protestantism of the poet and the nation, 
we feel, as we read the splendid description of the procession of the- 
Seven Deadly Sins in the House of Pride, how deeply Catholic 
theology had coloured the English imagination, and can readily 
understand that, though much of the sense of the allegory is lost 
to the modern world, the knightly virtues of Prince Arthur pos- 
sessed a real significance for men like Sidney, Raleigh, and Essex. 

When we come to Skakespeare we find a perfect balance of the 
opposing principles. Many incidental expressions throughout his 
plays, and notably his histories, prove his sympathies to have 
been monarchical, and his religious faith Catholic, in the broad 
sense of the word ; while in all his judgments of men and manners 
he speaks like a typical Englishman of the age of Elizabeth. These 
** Gothic and Monkish foundations,” however, are only the ground 
on which, just as Scott did after him, he took his stand to let his 
imagination build with more facility ideal structures out of the 
materials supplied to it by his all-embracing observation. He 
does not, like Chaucer, write as the representative of a particular 
order of society; he does not, like Spenser, inculcate any special 
ideal; he views nature as she appears in the strongest light of 
reason, common-sense, and imagination: in a word, we feel in his 
genius, as in that of no other poet, the spirit of Humanity. 

Milton’s work, too, shows a like harmonious blending of oppo- 
sites ; but in him the centre of gravity has travelled far to the 
side of Realism. His subject-matter is Catholic and Romantic ; 
witness, the whole theme of Paradise Lost, and those numerous 
allusions to the books of chivalry, survivals of his ideas when it was 
in his mind to take King Arthur asthe hero of an epic poem. Who 
can forget the comparison of the mustering of the fallen angels with 

What resounds, 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 
And all who since, baptised or infidel, 


Jousted at Aspramont, or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebizond, 
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Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

At Fontarabia. 
But the form of his imagination is completely classical, and the 
whole bent of his individual prejudice, strongly Calvinist and 
Republican, is against the feudal and ecclesiastical institutions 
which are the cradle of Romance. 

Now it is a fact which I think will be acknowledged by every 
careful student of English literature, that the two opposing prin- 
ciples which, even as late as the production of Paradise Lost, 
appear in harmonious fusion, are, from Milton’s time up to our own, 
seen in perpetual antagonism. During the eighteenth century 
Realism completely overpowers Romance; in the present century 
Romanticism has shown a constantly increasing hostility to Reality. 
How is this remarkable phenomenon to be explained ? What was 
it that made a poet like Pope reject on critical grounds the prin- 
ciple of romance, and men of such robust genius as Fielding and 
Johnson encounter anything like enthusiastic sentiment with 
dislike and contempt? It will not do to say that this kind of 
spirit was in the air, that the eighteenth century was an age of 
prose and reason, not of poetry; for that is merely restating the 
difficulty in other words, besides overlooking the fact that the 
present century has been an epoch far more scientific and critical 
even than the eighteenth, and yet the present century has witnessed 
an extraordinary revival of romance. 

The explanation of the phenomenon that I have offered in the 
foregoing papers, is that men of letters, after the Restoration, found 
themselves confronted by an imaginative problem exactly analogous 
to the political difficulties that perplexed the statesman. Just as 
Somers and his allies perceived the decline of the feudal system 
8 a motive power in the constitution of society, and sought to 
establish a new order with the least possible sacrifice of ancient 
principle, so Dryden, Addison, and Pope, finding that Romance, 
the ideal reflection of the feudal spirit, was no longer a fitting form 
for the expression of the ideas of the age, modelled their style 
exclusively on forms derived from the Renaissance. 

I have called this movement Conservative because it was, in the 
first place, a movement in behalf of Order. The last half of the 
seventeenth century was a period of political and imaginative 
anarchy. When Government by prerogative passed from the Tudors 
to the Stuarts, the end of Government by prerogative was evidently 
at hand. Similarly, no one can study the poetry of the merely 
fashionable writers of the seventeenth century without seeing that 
the spirit of old Romance had ceased to be a living influence on the 
imagination. Whether you turn to the rants of the romantic 
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drama under Charles II. and James II., or to the witty conceits. 
of the poets of gallantry, like Suckling and Rochester, or to the 
ghosts of chivalric sentiment in the love-poems of Cowley and 
Waller, everywhere you find a vapid idealism based on hollowness 
and unreality. The question for the creative genius of the new age 
was whether some natural ideal could not be constituted between 
this lifeless formalism and realism of the loathsome kind that 
throve so rankly in the comedies of Etherege and his contempo- 
raries. The answer was provided by the poets in the characters of 
Achitophel and Zimri; of Atticus and Sporus and Atossa; in the 
Vanity of Human Wishes; in The Traveller; in The Village, and The 
Borough; and by the writers of fiction in the person of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and all that splendid series of pictures representing 
contemporary life and manners from Tom Jones down to Vanity 
Fair. Throughout this series the spirit of the Renaissance speaks 
as clearly in the new order of society as it did in Chaucer under 
the feudal system. 

Again, the imaginative movement after the Restoration and in. 
the eighteenth century may be justly called Conservative, because 
it aimed at preserving the principle of literary continuity. When 
Carlyle, in his anger with the shams and conventionalities of Eng- 
lish life, calls out in Sartor Resartus for ‘old sick society to be 
burned,” and when in an analogous spirit, in order to emphasize 
his own individuality and genuineness, he imports into the language 
all kinds of Teutonic monstrosities, we see that we are face to face 
with literary Radicalism. The Conservative reformers of the 
eighteenth century never strained after individualism of this 
kind. Though they felt that a great part of the old religious 
and military framework of society was gone for ever, they sought 
to establish the new social ideals on historic foundations, and to 
preserve whatever was noble in the life of the past. Everybody 
will acknowledge the truth of this observation as applied to Addi- 
son. But it is applicable even to Dryden, at least in his views as 
to the development of language. The idea of inheritance, which is 
so prominent in all the political speculations of Burke, is constantly 
cropping up in Dryden’s literary criticism. Here, for instance, 
is a passage strongly illustrative of the poetical Conservatism of 
which I am speaking :-— 

Milton was the poetical son of Spenser and Mr. Waller of Fairfax, for we have our 
lineal descents and classes as well as other families. Spenser more than once in- 
sinuates that the soul of Chaucer was transfused into his body, and that he was 
begotten by him two hundred years after his decease. Milton has acknowledged to 
me that Spenser was his original, and many besides myself have heard our famous 


Waller own that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloigne, 
which was turned into English by Mr. Fairfax. 


Pope was, in like manner, the poetical son of Dryden; and. 
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when he announced “correctness” to be his aim in writing, he 
merely signified, by an epigrammatic phrase, his view of the kind 
of development which the language appeared to him to be still 
capable of receiving at the historic stage in which he found it. 
Now, whatever judgment we may be inclined to pass on the 
poetry of the present century, I think it will be generally acknow- 
ledged that, in all essential points, its spirit is radically opposed to 
the spirit of eighteenth-century verse. The latter reflects the 
taste of a national aristocracy, and is coloured throughout by the 
political genius of the men who effected the Revolution of 1688; 
the former has a thousand points of contact and sympathy with 
the democratic movement culminating in the French Revolution, 
which roused such vehement antipathy in the mind of a typical 
Englishman like Burke. The literary movement in the eighteenth 
century was a constructive movement in behalf of social order in 
the sphere of imagination ; the movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a practical assertion of the unfettered liberties of the 
individual imagination. And while the eighteenth century em- 
ployed the classical forms familiar to the Renaissance to embody 
its positive and direct judgments on, life and manners, the nine- 
teenth century has striven to express the vague and unsatisfied 
cravings of imagination, by reviving forms of romance peculiar to 
the language in the earlier stages of society. For all these reasons 
I have transferred from politics the term usually opposed to the 
_ word “ Conservative,” and have called the imaginative revolution 
of this century ‘‘ The Liberal Movement in English Literature.” 
We are in the habit of thinking of this great change in taste 
as the work of a few men of genius, who arbitrarily turned the 
imagination into new channels; but the closer we look into the 
question, the more clearly we see that there was an influence “in 
the air,” and the general causes which were at work in society 
disclose themselves as plainly as those which operated after the 
Restoration. The ruling force of the eighteenth century, as has 
been said, was Aristocracy, an aristocracy which preserved the 
social order produced spontaneously under the feudal régime, while 
it discarded the outward forms which expressed the Catholic and 
chilvalric expressions of life. Dryden and Addison, and Pope and 
Fielding and Johnson, are the faithful representatives of their age: 
their style exhibits many of the essential qualities of the elder 
writers whose language they inherit; vigour, distinctness of outline, 
unerring observation of Nature, brilliant wit, with an added finish 
and accuracy of expression; but it lacks certain other qualities 
which the work of those predecessors also possessed, pathos, enthu- 
siasm, emotion, mystery, ina word—Romance. Moreover, we find 
that as the aristocratic régime of the eighteenth century becomes 
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settled, and its action regular and mechanical, individual impulse 
and vitality declines; forms and conventions gradually predominate. 
So, too, in literature. Comparing the work of Darwin and Hayley 
and Pye—or even poems of merit like the Pleasures of Memory and 
the Pleasures of Hope—with work like Absalom and Achitophel or 
the Epistle to Arbuthnot or The Traveller, we feel how feeble has 
become the impulse of the once abundant fountains of the Classical 
School, and that the poets who drink from them are in the same 
exhausted case as the last representatives of medievalism in the 
seventeenth century. 

Contrarily, one sees the germs of the new Romantic School far 
back in the literature of the eighteenth century. They are visible 
in what I have called the school of the Dilettanti, in the poetry 
of men of genius like Gray and Collins, where the imagination 
appears brooding fondly over the images of bygone times. The 
active spirit of democracy glows in the provincial poetry of 
Burns. Rousseau’s spirit of philosophic melancholy transforms 
itself in England into the religious melancholy of Cowper. But 
all these external impulses are at present qualified and checked 
by that prevailing sense of form which distinguishes the style of 
the poets of the eighteenth century. 

Then comes the French Revolution, and whatever forces are at 
work in the age to carry the individual away from society, or to 
influence his mind against existing institutions, acquire an enor- 
mous impetus. Individualism becomes rampant ; Liberty is every- 
where the watchword of generous spirits; it is the mark of genius 
to assail all kinds of tradition and established order. The spirit 
of the age embodies itself in the philosophic isolation of Words- 
worth ; in the rebellion of Byron against society ; in the Utopianism 
of Shelley; in the artistic reaction of Coleridge and Keats. I 
have traced in previous papers the various imaginative channels 
into which the rising waters forced their way; it is needless to 
recapitulate here what has been said; and it now only remains to 
endeavour to estimate the general results of the movement and its 
probable influence on the future of English poetry. 

The vein of medieval Romance was exhausted in the seventeenth 
century: the inspiration of the Classical School failed at the end 
of the eighteenth century: have we grounds for thinking that the 
poetry of the nineteenth century is fed from more enduring 
fountains? Mr. Arnold has no misgivings on the subject :— 


“The future of poetry,” says he, *‘is immense, because in poetry, when it is worthy 
of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. 
There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown 
to be questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our 
religion has materialised itself in the fact, in the supposed fact, and now the fact is 
failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of 
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divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emotions to the idea; the idea is the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” 

Forbearing any criticism on the characteristic paradox which 
places the power of religion in poetry, whereas all history shows 
that poetry springs out of religion, what, let me ask, are the 
grounds for Mr. Arnold’s extraordinary confidence? Holding, as 
he does, that the metrical compositions of the eighteenth century 
are undeserving of the name of poetry, and all his sympathies 
being given to the poetical movement originating with Words- 
worth, it is plain that he must look for the supply of the poetical 
ideas of which he speaks to the Romantic sources in our literature. 
And yet I should think no one can take a survey of the poetry of 
this century without being impressed with the large amount of 
what is merely temporary, evanescent, particular, in the romantic 
ideas embodied in it. For instance, there was the Romance of 
what Carlyle calls Werterism. To Byron this was a reality; for 
the society contemporary with Byron it possessed enough of reality 
to become a fashion ; but the poet who should now think of work- 
ing the mine would hardly make his fortune. There was, again, 
the Romance of Jacobinism. This was, in Shelley’s time, virgin 
soil, and, as Mr. Swinburne has shown us in his Songs before 
Sunrise, it still produces ideas available for treatment in verse ; but 
anyone may see that the thoughts and feelings which filled the 
mind of the elder poet with something like religious belief have 
changed in the hands of his successor into a mere theme for 
metrical rhetoric. Once more, there was what Wordsworth con- 
ceived to be the Romance of Common Life. Yet it is evident that 
what really inspired Wordsworth was not Common Life, but the 
particular group of romantic and patriotic associations connected 
with his own birthplace ; nor has anyone since been able to bend 
the bow of the Ulysses of the Lakes. Lastly, there was Romance 
pure and simple, and those who would test the difference in romantic 
temperature between the first and last quarters of the century 
have only to compare Marmion and William of Deloraine with the 
revived Knights of the Round Table. In the one case we have the 
representative of the feudal age in England, a real being, though 
with a touch of melodrama—impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 
in the other, ideal figures, which had some verisimilitude for the 
feudal times in which they were conceived, but which, in these latter 
days, in spite of their admirably picturesque equipment, can scarcely 
disguise the democratic and commercial nature of their origin. As 
far, therefore, as the materials of Romance go, there scarcely seems 
to be promise of a boundless future for Poetry. 

If we look at the Form in which the ideas of Romance are 

“expressed, in other words, at the question of Poetical Diction, 
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our conclusions will not be very different. Dryden, after the- 
Restoration, had sought to fix the standard of poetic diction by 
modelling it on the style of the best authors in the language 
qualified by the language of the best society of the time. He thus 
provided for the principles both of stability and development. To. 
Wordsworth, however, this literary and social standard appeared 
too artificial. He wanted a larger liberty. It was his object :— 
Along Life’s common way 
With sympathetic heart to stray, 
And with a soul of power. 

As a follower of Rousseau, he held that the language of poetry 
should be founded not on literature or the forms of refined society, 
but on the idiom of the peasantry. As a philosopher, desiring to. 
make poetry reflective, he sought to break down the distinctions 
between the language of poetry and the language of prose. He 
has had many followers, and a generation ago volumes of philo- 
sophy in verse were much more common than they are at present. 
But the movement was contrary to the genius of the art. Of 
metrical compositions of this kind the reader instinctively asks, 
** Why were they not written in prose ?” 

The movement initiated by Coleridge and Keats was also a rebound 
from the standard of Dryden, but in a totally different direction. 
Their aim was to set the imagination free by removing it from all 
contact with modern life, and they, therefore, looked for literary 
models as free as possible from contemporary associations. These 
they found in the early romantic poetry of the nation, where the 
spirit of feudal Romance is still. strong, and the language, highly 
charged with metaphor, has not yet come to maturity. Drenching 
themselves in this atmosphere, they sought to combine certain 
dream-like associations of romantic ideas in musical movements of 
metre and picturesque combinations of words. 

One might, indeed, imagine that the inexhaustible variety of 
literary romantic themes would give scope for an almost boundless. 
extension of the art of poetry to those who simply seek to develop 
in it the elements of painting and music. Yet though the move- 
ment begun by Coleridge and Keats was continued with exquisite. 
skill by Lord Tennyson in his earlier poems, and though it has 
received a yet further development in the hands of Mr. Swinburne 
and the late Mr. Rossetti, no one, I should think, can fail to be: 
struck with the fact that in the works of the two latest represen- 
tatives of the Romantic School there is far less liberty of imagina- 
tion. In The Ancient Mariner and in St. Agnes Eve the rapid 
succession of musical ideas, or the rich colouring of the verbal 
imagery, carries us away into dreamland. But in a “ Ballad” of 
Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti, the effect is quite different. What 
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primarily impresses the reader is the extraordinary skill shown by 
the poet in the imitation of antique forms ; we are always conscious 
of the presence of the artist; it is plain that he is thinking less 
of the theme itself than of its capacities for enabling him to dis- 
play his powers of word-painting or of metre-music. 

All these symptoms seem to me to point to but one conclusion. 
As the Classical and Conservative Movement in English Literature 
exhausted itself at the end of the last century, so the inspiration of 
the Romantic School is now failing, and the Liberal Movement in 
our Literature, as well as in our Politics, is beginning to languish. 
Nor are the causes of this decline at all difficult to comprehend. 
The Liberal Movement was a practical protest on behalf of the 
liberty of the individual imagination—a protest against the 
trammels of form and convention which, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, were stifling life and nature and simplicity. But 
owing to the force of circumstances it has grown to be a revolt 
against society. Forgetful that the source of poetry, as of the 
language which is its vehicle, lies not only in themselves, but in 
the nation to which they belong, our latter-day poets have sought 
to turn poetry into the ideal of the individual, instead of being 
what it once was, the ideal of society. Hence the revival of forms 
and methods of poetical diction proper to bygone ages. The pre- 
sent direction of the movement is contrary to nature. In its 
craving for unlimited liberty of imagination our latest school of 
metrical writing is aiming at an unattainable ideal. The author of 
Marius the Epicurean—a book full of fine genius and imagination— 
himself a Liberal in the region of art, shows a far truer perception 
of the nature of the problem which the modern poet has to solve. 

“ Homer had said,” so he writes— 

Oi Atpevos evrds tkovro, 

‘loria piv oreidavro, év vyi pedaivy, 

"Ex avrot Baivoy pyypive Gadrdooys. 
~ And how poetic the simple incident seemed told just thus: Homer was always telling 
things in this manner. And one might think there had been no effort there; that it 
was but the almost mechanical transcript of a time intrinsically and naturally poetic, 
in which one could hardly have spoken at all without ideal effect, or the sailors have 
pulled down their boat without making a picture ‘in the great style,’ against a sky 
charged with marvels. Must not an age, itself thus ideal, have counted for more than 
half of the whole work?” 

Undoubtedly it must; in the early ages of society the atmo- 
sphere of imagination is universal and its pressure is equal on all 
sides. In later times, as science and refinement advance, the 
pressure diminishes; but in every age there are certain ideal per- 
ceptions of nature which are common to every individual; and he 
who realises these most strongly and expresses them in metre most 
naturally, is the classical poet. 
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It is this positive ideal spirit, prevailing in the best poetry of 
the eighteenth century, which all metrical composers of the rising 
generation might study with advantage. The men of genius in 
that age felt that the spirit which had produced the philo- 
sophy of Bacon, the psychological speculations of Locke, the 
discoveries of Newton, as well as the Reformation and the Revo- 
lution of 1688, could not find adequate expression in those 
romantic forms which the fashionable poets of the seventeenth 
century employed to decorate the expiring spirit of medievalism. 
They faced nature boldly, and wrote about it in metre directly as 
they felt it: hence their conception, such as it is, is founded on 
reality; the portraits of Zimri the statesman, and Atticus the 
man of letters, are, in their own kind, as ideally true as Chaucer’s 
good Parson and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The ideal was, no doubt, 
too cold, unemotional, and repressive, nor is it at all wonderful 
that the men who lived through the fever of the Revolutionary 
period should have rebounded into Romanticism. That period was 


essentially a lyrical one, when poets were moved to write about 


their own feelings and ideas, rather than about things. But now 
that the atmosphere has sensibly cooled; now that the poet is 
beginning to aim again at Invention and Creation; it is all- 
important to be sure that we have solid and positive conceptions 


-of Nature on which to build our ideal. 


On the other hand, if we are simply and solely positive, we shall 
not be able to create at all. The exclusively scientific order which 
the philosophers who have appropriated the title of Positive would 
impose upon society is more remote from the reality of nature, or, 


at least, of human nature, than the wildest extravagances of the 


Arabian Nights. The revolt of the Romantic school against the 
excessive realism of the eighteenth century, ought to prove that, 
@ fortiori, men will not tolerate an intellectual system from which 
the mystical and religious element is altogether excluded. 

In an ancient nation like ours, moved by instincts and beliefs of 
which the origin lies far beyond the reach of analysis, the progress 


‘of imagination keeps pace with the development of society; and 


just as in the political world it is becoming more and more evident 
that a union must be effected between the principles of Liberalism 
and Conservatism, so the best hopes for the future of Poetry seem 
to lie in a reconciliation between the Positive and Romantic 
elements of the Imagination. There is no essential contradiction 
between the two principles. Mr. William Morris, indeed, one of 
those who has done the most to develop the Romantic movement 


pure and simple, urges as an apology for reviving the external 


manner of Chaucer that the present is ‘‘an empty day.” But of 
no society in which men retain, even in the lowest degree, the 
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power of forming ideal conceptions can this justly be said. If 
the spirit of patriotic action out of which spring the Epic and 
the Drama languishes, if the ethical standard of society decays, 
yet the historic conscience of the nation has the Satiric Form in 
which to embody itself, and Juvenal’s scornful question, Quid magis 
Heracleas? has profound significance as an answer to all those who, 
in a declining age, cry to Poetry to “‘ simply tell the most heart- 
easing things.” But we are not living under a Domitian. We 
are all of us conscious, Mr. Morris as much as any man, of 
imaginative impulses from without; what is wanting is the genius 
to conceive and construct some Ideal which shall ‘‘show the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.” Doubtless it is 
a matter of infinite difficulty in an era of Steam, Electricity, and 
Cheap Literature, in an Age of Appearances, when everything 
seems to take a momentary shape and then to be forgotten, to 
discover the element of the real, the permanent, the classical—the 
ideal element, that is to say, which is relative not only to the indi- 
vidual but to society. Yet such an element there must be some- 
where ; and within this ideal region, whatever it may be, are the 
limits of the just liberties of the poet. 

To attempt to define the boundaries of poetic liberty would be 
foolish ; but, as a practical conclusion to these papers, I will venture 
to indicate two points in which I think that the reappearance of 
the Positive Element in poetic creation, and an increased attention 
to classical models would exercise a vitalizing influence on the art. 
In the first place we should recognize the soundness of Dryden’s 
principle of poetic diction. It is true that the principle is essen- 
tially aristocratic, and that there is a danger of its proving 
artificial in its application; it is true, too, that Wordsworth, 
yielding to the democratic impulse, and to the desire to be natural, 
strove to break down what he regarded as the arbitrary barriers 
between the language of poetry and the language of prose; but it 
is no less true that the counter-movement of Coleridge and Keats 
proves that the poetical instinct insists on the distinction between 
the two methods of expression. The purely literary standard 
erected by Coleridge and Keats has been carried forward by 
successive modern poets with great artistic skill and invention ; the 
mischief of it is that those who hold by it, ignoring the social 
principle of Dryden, the “ usus” of Horace, and concentrating 
their energies solely on the construction of new metres, or new 
metrical combinations of words, help to exhaust the virility and 
stunt the growth of the language. An attempt to restore the habit 
of writing naturally, yet with the distinctions proper to verse, 
would probably lead to a revival of the simpler iambic move- 
ments of English in metres historically established in our 
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literature. How readily such metres mould themselves to the 
social idiom of the time may be seen from Byron’s use of the 
Spenser stanza in his noble reflections on the Battle of Waterloo in 
Childe Harold, and of the ottave rima in the description of the 
shipwreck in Don Juan. 

Again, a study of the classical poets would re-establish those 
habits of instinctive judgment which enable the metrical writer to 
discern the boundaries and relations between the sphere of poetry 
and the sphere of science. What one admires in the work of Homer 
and Aischylus and Aristophanes and Virgil and Juvenal, and in the 
English poets who most resemble them, in Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, and Dryden and Scott, is the power of reproducing the idea 
of external Nature, and the complete disappearance of the poet in 
his creation. In modern poetry one finds, on the contrary, per- 
petual self-consciousness, opinions, theories, philosophies, broken 
lights reflected from many minds, but not the distinct idea of an 
external world. Why is this? Is it not that the old poets 
started from a basis of positive Acceptance, while the modern poet 
writes in an atmosphere of Doubt. Since Wordsworth’s time the 
poets have universally adopted the method of introspection, and 
have introduced into their art the principle of analysis which is 
the proper instrument of science. The man of science begins his 
investigation with doubt because he hopes to end with certainty ; 
but the poet whose object is to create must necessarily build on a 
foundation of belief. The ideal creator in prose or verse who 
seeks to represent the real character, the positive life, of the 
Nation—something necessarily very different from the kaleido- 
scopic thoughts about itself which it reads daily in the news- 
papers — will draw his inspiration not simply from his own 
individual mind, but from national Instinct, Conscience, Memory, 
fountains which lie far back in the infancy of the community, 


-and beyond the reach of Analysis. In respect of this inspiration, 


poets are not free agents: the freedom of true Genius is shown 
by constructing, from the conceptions of Nature with which the 
Muse supplies her favourites, a form of expression unaffected in 
thought, masculine in diction, suitable to the growth of the 
language and the scientific requirements of the age. 


Courtrnorr. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 
DEFENCE LEAGUE; * 
WITH A WORD TO THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


In addressing you on the subject of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, I am met at the outset with the difficulty that 
the subject is too vast for a speech. It is difficult to know where 
to begin, still more difficult to know where to leave off. The 
ideas on which the League is founded bring one face to face at 
once with the whole question of the laws which govern the life 
and character both of social bodies and of individuals. If such 
matters are not too subtle and profound for speeches, they are 
certainly too vast and wide-reaching for any single speech. I feel 
- compelled to confine myself, therefore, to a short, practical justi- 
fication of the existence and work of the League; and if, even in 
this, my treatment strikes you as superficial, or if I leave out 
much that is most worth saying, I must plead the vastness of the 
subject as a sufficient excuse. 

I do not propose to dwell upon the causes that have produced 
the change in public opinion which has brought the League into 
existence: they are probably numerous and complex. But I 
believe the two principal ones are these :—First, the natural re- 
action from the creed of the last generation. When men have 
followed a certain course for some time they become blind to its 
benefits and impatient of its drawbacks. Truths become plati- 
tudes, and lose all significance and power by constant repetition. 
Secondly, the transfer of political power to classes whose inex- 
perience in political science, and whose circumstances in life, 
render them peculiarly liable to be tempted to try to better their 
position by the apparently short and easy method of legislation. 

Whatever the causes may have been, the change is indisputable. 
Thirty years ago such propositions as that State help was a per- 
nicious delusion, demoralizing, hampering, expensive, and unjust ; 
that it was far better both for national character and national 
wealth to give men the greatest possible freedom to advance their 
own interests, and to take care of themselves, than to interfere 
with them and take care of them; that freedom of enterprise 
and security of property were the corner-stones of prosperity, had 
become dogmas which scarcely any statesman claiming to be en- 


* Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Liberty and Property Defence League at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, June 24th. 
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lightened dared to call in question. Now there is hardly a measure 
introduced into Parliament, or a speech made on the stump, which 
does not set one or more of them at defiance. 

Look, for instance, at the discussion that has been going on 
about the refusal of the House of Lords to alter the law which 
makes the receipt of medical relief a disqualification for the 
Franchise. I know very well that there are two sides to this 
question. I should be glad myself if such disqualification could 
be suspended for a while, to enable those who wished to do so to 
clear themselves of their disabilities by joining clubs and dis- 
pensaries. But what is significant is the way in which the 
question is treated. So far as I know, not a single statesman, 
Liberal or Conservative, has thought it worth while to warn the 
people of the danger of giving the smallest encouragement to 
pauperism ; to remind them how nearly it has once come to ruin- 
ing the country; to impress on them that it is a noxious weed 
that can only be kept down by continual effort; nay, more—not 
one has cared or dared to remind them that it is not right for a 
man to get his medical expenses from the rates unless he is driven 
to it by sheer necessity. You could not have a clearer illustration 
or a more striking proof than this curious silence, of the extent 
to which the principle of self-help has gone out of favour, and the 
idea of help by Act of Parliament has usurped its popularity. 

One would think that, under such circumstances, it was hardly 
necessary to justify the existence of an organization to defend 
principles of such importance to national well-being, to watch the 
case on their behalf both in Parliament and out of it. But the 
world is by no means convinced of the necessity for our League. 
The Liberty and Property Defence League is regarded with scant 
favour, not only by Socialists of all degrees, who naturally dis- 
approve of its action, but by a great many people who are not 
Socialists at all (or who are unconscious of it if they are), and 
who look upon it as unnecessary and mischievous. The position 
they take up is something like this. They declare that they believe 
in the virtues of self-help and freedom just as much as we do; but 
that they regard all or most of the infractions of them—Land 
Acts, Shipping Acts, Education Acts, Public Company Acts, Factory 
Acts, Drink Acts, and all the rest of them—as exceptions that are 
justified by the circumstances of the particular case. 

Let me say at once that I have much sympathy with the 
political creed on which this view is founded. I do not believe 
that there is any simple principle that will tell us in all cases 
what the State ought and ought not to do. I believe that in 
human affairs the right course is determined by a balance of 
many conflicting considerations, which vary more or less in every 
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case. Far be it from me, believing this as I do, to deny that 
there may be special cases in which the principles represented by 
this League, deeply important as they must always be, are out- 
weighed by other considerations. 

But I cannot see how such a view disproves the necessity for 
our League. Surely such exceptions need the most jealous watch- 
ing. The world is a hard school, and there are always pleas 
appealing to kind and tender hearts to make each case an ex- 
ception to the stern rules that lead to real improvement in well- 
being. Under our system of Party Government there is always 
some strong reason of political expediency for making the case an 
exception. And I must remind you that the mere dubbing them 
as exceptions (though it is most desirable that they should be so 
called) will not annul one iota of the evil results that naturally pro- 
ceed fromthem. Further than this, exceptions, if sufficiently multi- 
plied, become the rule. Everyone who watches the course of politics. 
knows how measures that are introduced and defended as excep- 
tions, and remain so as long as they are in their grub or bill stage, 
suddenly develop into precedents the moment they are transformed 
into Acts. The exception of to-day is the precedent of to-morrow. 
Each one that is added to the list weakens popular belief in the 
principles of freedom and inclines it towards those of Socialism. 

“But,” say the objectors, “the country will never be mad 
enough to go in for State Socialism; and therefore the danger 
you profess to guard against is a perfect bugbear.” I admit the 
fact, I entirely dispute the deduction. Thorough-going State 
Socialism—a system under which Government provides people 
with food and employment, administers capital, fixes prices, rate 
of wages, and hours of labour—has never yet, in the history of the 
world, shown itself to be practicable. And if it has never succeeded 
in the past, it is still less likely to do so under the more complex 
conditions of modern society. I question whether the ablest State 
administration could feed London for a week without a disastrous 
break-down of the commissariat—waste in some places, starvation 
in others. Far less, of course, could it carry out with success the 
thousands of enterprises with capital which are now conducted with 
such energy and skill by individual capitalists seeking their own 
interests, and giving employment to millions in the process. The 
idea is preposterous, and scarcely worth talking about. 

But because State Socialism is a chimera that has never existed 
and never can exist, it does not the least follow that there is no 
danger to be apprehended from legislation based on Socialist prin- 
ciples. Socialism may be incapable of full logical development, 
but it can go, and has before now gone, quite far enough to injure 
or ruin the material prosperity and the national character of a 
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people. I wish to impress on you how peculiarly and specially 
great this danger is to England. A nation whose trade and popu- 
lation are both small, whose people subsist almost entirely upon 
the internal resources of the country, may play tricks with Socialist 
legislation, may tax Peter in the hope of benefiting Paul, or with 
@ view to produce an artificial equality, without any immediate 
disastrous result. 

But look at the position of England! Our commerce extends to 
every quarter of the globe. We have a huge population that has 
not yet ceased to grow. Since the beginning of this century we 
have multiplied it by three. To the ten millions then existing we 
have added twenty millions, who may be said to have been brought 
into existence by the energy and enterprise of a people whose laws 
and institutions gave them freedom to grow rich by their own 
efforts ; whose political system enabled and encouraged them to 
push their fortunes to the best advantage. These vast multitudes 
subsist upon a trade that has its roots or its branches in every 
country in the world. Freedom of commercial enterprise, lightness 
of taxation, and security of property, are the indispensable con- 
ditions on which the daily bread of the rank and file of this huge 
industrial army depends. If you hamper the capitalist with 
restrictions, or burden him with rates and taxes, so that he cannot 
compete successfully with the foreigner—if you discourage the 
accumulation of wealth, by making property insecure, or any other 
means, you inevitably condemn them to misery and starvation. 
Like many others, I would gladly see greater social equality, if it 
were possible; but the starvation of the working classes is too 
heavy a price to pay for it. 

If we bear these facts in mind, the danger that threatens us 
from the spirit of the times at once becomes apparent. Look, for 
instance, at the attitude of public opinion towards certain kinds of 
enterprising companies. In the last generation, men who risked 
their money in enterprises which, if successful, would benefit the 
public, were looked upon as public benefactors, and encouraged. 
Now they are looked upon as public enemies—as Shylocks, who 
use their legal rights to plunder the public, and against whom, 
therefore, any spoliation that is legal is fair. The benefits that 
they confer, the risks that they run, the failure of other capitalists 
less skilful or less fortunate, are all forgotten; nothing is remem- 
bered but the bitterly-grudged profits that they are enjoying. 
Water companies, railway companies, lighting companies, are 
jooked upon as burdens rather than benefits, as though the state of 
& provincial town in Greece or Spain was preferable to that of an 
English city. To take one instance out of many:—lI read in the 
Times, a few months ago, that those interested in electric lighting 
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‘went as a deputation to the President of the Board of Trade, and 
‘pointed out to him that the progress of electric lighting had been 
‘stopped by a provision of Parliament to the effect that the public 
should have the right to take over the property of any public 
electric lighting company at the end of twenty-one years, at a 
certain price. The childish simplicity of the idea is more worthy 
‘of the dark ages than the nineteenth century. The companies 
were to take all the risk of failure; and in the event of success 
were to be deprived of the profits. As a natural consequence, 
‘public electric lighting is at a standstill. Could anything be more 
foolishly shortsighted ? Could there be a more absurd instance of 
the policy of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs? Is there 
no danger to a country like ours in such a spirit? Does it not 
need energetic exposure and persistent opposition ? And remember 
‘how invidious an evil this is. It is not often that cause and effect 
are made apparent in such a striking and obvious way as in the 
ease of electric lighting. People do not miss improvements and 
inventions that they have never known. It is quite possible—I 
even fancy that I see signs of it already—that we may find national 
enterprise decaying, and other nations passing us in the race of 
progress, before we have realised the cause of our atrophy. 

Let us turn now to the question of security of property. The 
‘air is full of proposals of confiscation. We have almost ceased 
to be shocked at them. I doubt if there was ever a time when 
public opinion was so uncertain and confused about property 
rights. Scarcely ever a week passes without some man, or body of 
men, of more or less importance, denying them, sneering at them, 
or ignoring them. The other day I took up the Nineteenth 
Century, and read an article by Mr. Broadhurst about his Bill for 
-compelling landowners to sell their houses to the Jeaseholders. 
Mr. Broadhurst is always spoken of as a model working-man 
‘member, remarkable for moderation and good sense. The first 
thing that struck me on reading the article was that the question 
of whether it was right to force one man to sell his property to 
another was not dealt with at all. It was treated as long since 
disposed of, or unworthy of mention. But, further than this, 
nowhere could I even find a trace of the principle on which the 
‘terms of the transfer are to be settled and justified. You would 
have thought that a matter of this kind would be settled on some 
principle which would be much the same in 1887 as in 1885. Mr. 
Broadhurst expressly warns us against believing anything of the 
kind. The Democracy, he gives us to understand, acknowledges 
‘no rights in such a matter but its own might. If the landowners 
are wise enough to cast themselves at its feet without delay, to 
‘refrain from claiming any rights whatever, to offer it a portion of 
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their possessions by accepting Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill at once, the 
Almighty Tyrant, being good-natured, may possibly allow them to 
remain in enjoyment of the rest. If not, if, by opposition to the 
Bill, they (as Mr. Broadhurst delightfully puts it) ‘‘dare Democracy 
to the utmost,” then “all experience teaches us that the terms 
dictated will certainly not be such as they otherwise might be,” 
which is a very uncourageous way of saying that they will be 
robbed to some extent undefined. From beginning to end there is 
no acknowledgment of any property right whatever. 

Think again of that admirably instructive and interesting series 
of speeches lately delivered by Mr. Chamberlain. No one can say 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances are of small importance. No 
one can call him a Theorist or a Visionary. The legislative 
changes that he foreshadows are not the dreams of a philosopher, 
but the proposals of an eminently practical and unimaginative 
statesman, who means to carry them into effect, who has an 
immense following in the country, and who may possibly be Prime 
Minister before long. 

In the course of his speech at the Eighty Club he drew a most 
terrible and eloquent picture of the misery and poverty that form 
the worst side of our great civilization. I would not say a word 
that could lead anyone to suppose that I make light of its evils. 
I am as anxious as he can be for any reform that will really better 
them, without bringing worse in their stead. But when he pro- 
ceeds to assume that those evils are so great that no change can 
be for the worse; to argue that we ought not to criticise or oppose 
any proposal for remedying them unless we have an alternative 
one to suggest, because we cannot make things worse than they 
are, it is time to enter an emphatic protest. Before assenting to 
such a doctrine we are bound to inquire whether our civilization 
is such a bad one after all. Such things can only be pronounced 
good or bad or relatively by comparison with others. We must 
ask ourselves whether the proportion of misery in our civilization 
is greater or less than in others present or past. Poverty, wretched- 
ness, and unsanitary conditions are, sad to say, no monopoly of 
any time or country. We find them in every nation in Europe, in 
communities as unlike ours as India, Russia, Egypt, or China. 
And if we turn to the past we shall not forget the starving mobs of 
Rome, nor the terrible glimpse of the sufferings of the poor that 
Greek writers give us even as far back as the days of Homer and 
Hesiod. I do not think our civilization would come badly even out 
of such a comparison as this. 

And on the other hand, when we look at the other side of the 
picture, whether we go to statistics such as are furnished by Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Giffen in to-day’s papers, or whether we trust to 
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the evidence of our eyes, there never was a civilization that pro- 
duced so wide-spread a well-being. No observant man can walk 
down a busy London street, or sit for half an hour at one of our 
great railway stations, without being struck by the huge numbers 
of people that he sees well fed, well clothed, and prosperous. Is it 
not the height of folly to forget even for a moment these prosperous 
millions that our social system has produced, and to declare that 
we are justified in reckless experiments upon it because anything 
must be better than leaving it as it is? Somehow these prosperous 
crowds never seem to strike the political philanthropists. They are 
curiously inconsistent. They are so fond of their fellow-man that 
they cannot bear to see him poor; yet when he becomes well off 
and sleek, instead of rejoicing at the sight, they cease to regard 
him at all. They make one wonder sometimes whether it is not 
the comfort of the well-to-do that they hate almost as much as the 
misery of the unfortunate, and whether if, by some happy miracle, 
all men were to become well off, they would not turn out to be 
misanthropes rather than philanthropists after all. 

From his picture of the miseries of our social state, and his 
deprecation of all criticism of attempts to remedy them, Mr. 
Chamberlain passed on to the most mischievous sophism I ever 
heard from the mouth of a statesman. He begged people not to 
be frightened at a name. He told them that there was no longer 
anything to fear in State interference because they themselves had 
‘become the State. Could there be a more complete misrepre- 
sentation of the case against State interference than is implied in 
this argument? It assumes that the only objection to it is that it 
might be used against the will of the people, which is perhaps the 
smallest of all of them. And could there be any doctrine much 
more mischievous to teach than that legislation could bring no 
evil consequences if it happened to be passed with the full approval 
of the people. It seems to me that there is plenty of necessary 
work for the League in exposing such sophisms as these. 

But it is when we come to Mr. Chamberlain’s remedy for the 
defects of our social system that the full danger of his doctrine 
becomes apparent. ‘They are to be got rid of, or at any rate dimi- 
nished, by the simple expedient of taxing the rich for the benefit of 
the poor ; and the process is justified, as 1 understand him, partly 
on the ground that such a mulcting of the well-to-do is only a fair 
ransom for them to pay for the privilege of enjoying the rest of 
their wealth in security, partly on the ground that it is a fine for 
certain unspecified offences which they have committed against the 
poor. 

You will all remember Lord Salisbury’s severe but just com- 
parison of the doctrine of ransom to the doctrine of brigandage. 
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The doctrine of fine, on the other hand, reminds me, who spent my 
youth in New Zealand, of the old Maori law of “muri” or 
“‘robbery,”” a more appropriate name perhaps than either “ fine” 
or “ ransom.” 

The law of “muri” was an expedient of the Maori democracy 
for counteracting the tendency of wealth to run into pockets, to 
use Mr. Chamberlain's gold-seeking simile. It provided that for 
any offence against law, custom, or etiquette, a man might legally 
be robbed by the tribe of all he possessed. These offences were so 
innumerable, and everyone was so interested in getting up a case: 
against a man who was worth spoiling, that every rich man was 
sure to come sooner or later under its operation. It was certainly 
most effective in preventing the accumulation of wealth, and in 
maintaining that equality of social position that our reformers. 
think so desirable. But it kept everyone very poor, and it is worth 
notice that as soon as contact with one white man gave them the 
opportunity to become really well off, these shrewd savages allowed 
the law of murt to drop into disuse as incompatible with material 
well-being and commercial prosperity. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s cynical and audacious justification of his 
proposal is a much less serious matter than the proposal itself. 
The idea that the poverty of a nation can be ameliorated by taxing. 
the rich is the most dangerous of all delusions. There is no way 
of taxing the rich to any appreciable amount that will not at once 
affect the wage-earning classes. 1t is not only that every pound 
taken from the well-to-do in taxes, or the expenses of collecting 
them, leave them twenty shillings less to spend in wages, or the 
products for which wages are paid, but that every measure which 
discourages the accumulation of wealth, and every tax which 
handicaps our capitalists in their competition with foreign rivals, 
inevitably diminish employment and add to the amount of poverty 
and distress in the country. I have already pointed out how 
deeply and terribly England is pledged both to light taxation, 
freedom of enterprise, and security of property. But its effect 
upon employment, fatal as that would be, is only half the mischief 
that the adoption and application of such a doctrine would work. 

Consider its effect upon the mind and actions of the people. 
There is no doubt whatever that one of the chief causes of our 
poverty and distress is the over-rapid increase in the population 
amongst the poorest of the wage-earning classes. This is proved 
by the fact that, though the volume of trade and the amount paid 
in wages is as great, or nearly as great, as it has ever been in the 
history of the country, there is a loud and increasing complaint of 
want of work. No great amelioration of poverty in this country is 
possible until the rapidity of this increase has been checked. So 
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long as it continues, the supply of employment must be constantly 
failing to keep pace with the demand for it; and now that the 
growth of our trade is almost certainly reaching a point beyond 
which further development will not be possible, the necessity for 
checking it is growing more serious every day. And as this can 
only be done by the intelligence, providence, and determination of 
the people themselves, is it not madness at such a time to try to 
make them believe either that their own class is in no way 
responsible for their distresses, or that those distresses may be 
effectually ameliorated by taxing those who are better off ? 

And I must point out that the danger of Mr. Chamberlain's 
doctrine is aggravated by the fact that, if it were once to gain any 
acceptance, it would be next to impossible to arrest the country in 
its downward career. For when the first steps in State Socialism 
were followed, as they inevitably would be, by increased distress 
and want of work, a cry would at once be raised for more relief of 
the same kind. The distress would be attributed to our land 
system, to our fiscal system, to every cause but the right one— 
and there would ensue a succession of attacks upon property, 
each one of them increasing the general misery, until we found 
ourselves face to face with a calamity too terrible to contemplate. 

Well, some may say, after all, it is only Mr. Chamberlain who 
preaches such principles, and it is doubtful how far even he really 
means them. Let me beg them not to fall into such an error. 
They are being preached by thousands of men, who are forming, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the opinion of their age. The only 
difference between them and Mr. Chamberlain is that he brings 
out with startling clearness and crudeness ideas and arguments 
that they contrive unconsciously to drape in seductive disguises. 
Only last night I read a paper by that gentle and thoughtful 
writer, Mr. De Laveleye, in which he promulgated every one of the 
doctrines that I have dealt with as Mr. Chamberlain’s to-day, in a 
tone which seemed to show that he had not an idea that there 
was anything dangerous to our social fabric about them. 

I think I have shown that there is plenty to justify the existence 
of the Liberty and Property Defence League, and plenty of work 
for it to do. In all the measures that are introduced into Parlia- 
ment it must watch the case on behalf of the principles of liberty 
and self-help. It must struggle to protect the security of property 
and freedom of commercial enterprise. It must keep a jealous eye 
upon the growth of rates and taxes. It must busily diffuse sound 
political knowledge, and persistently refute and expose the sophisms. . 
and fallacies by which it is so continually obscured. 

The work of its members will not be altogether pleasant. They 
will have often to defend interests that seem merely selfish. In 
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the cause of true kindness they will often have to shut their ears 
to the voice of sentiment. They will often have to endure un- 
limited abuse both from those who misunderstand their motives 
and those who spitefully misrepresent them. But I do not believe 
they will be deterred by this. I often think that the finest quality 
of English public men is the admirable mixture of humility and 
self-respect with which they endure unmerited detraction and 
abuse. I hope and believe that the members of the League will 
not be wanting in this quality, and that they will feel themselves 
sufficiently rewarded for their pains if, at the end of the next 
twenty years, they find that the great wave of dangerous opinion 
that is now threatening us has, partly through their own efforts, 
passed harmlessly away, and that their country is advancing 
steadily along the path of progress, guided on sound principles of 
political science. 


Postscript. 


I have a special object in publishing this address in the monthly 
Review of the Conservative Party. I believe that its subject 
matter is worthy of the serious attention of Conservatives at the 
present moment. We are passing through one of those epochs in 
the history of nations in which new departures are taken which 
vitally affect the destiny of the country and the future of its poli- 
tical parties. Political opinion is in a state of solution. Both 
parties have lost faith in many of their old maxims. Change of 
circumstances and new lights have rendered them obsolete. 
Liberals and Radicals have, as Lord Rosebery practically admitted 
the other day, nothing better in the way of political guidance to 
offer to the people than an expression of willingness to lead them 
in whatever direction they want to go; and not an important 
article of political faith on which they are agreed, save the desira- 
bility of keeping together under Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella. Con- 
servatives are still held in a state of wholesome cohesion by a 
common belief on several cardinal points; but I do not think 
that it would be difficult to show that, with regard to most of the 
great questions that are now coming up for solution, they are 
scarcely less divided in opinion than their opponents. 

At such a time it is the business of those who are statesmen 
or party leaders, or both, to examine such questions with the 
most anxious care, in order to find out, not merely which lines 
of action in regard to them will be popular for the moment, but 
which are the really sound and wise ones, which must gain 
acceptance in the long run if the country is to improve and not 
degenerate. 

The greatest of these impending questions is the choice between 
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a free and a Socialist type of Government. There are people who 
deny the very existence of such a problem on the ground that it 
is not possible to eliminate either the principles of Socialism 
-or those of Individualism from any form of Government. This, 
of course, is true; but surely there is a distinct intelligible dif- 
ference between a Government which makes it its main object to 
give people the most complete freedom to attain prosperity by 
their own efforts, and one which adopts the general plan of trying 
to ensure their well-being by interference and regulation. And if 
there is any sincerity in the utterances of Radical speakers and 
writers, it is, broadly speaking, between these ‘two types of 
Government that the present generation has to choose. 

Here, it seems to me, is one of those great opportunities, the 


missing of which is fatal to the careers of men or of parties. 


Every day it is becoming clearer which of these types is the wise 
one for a country like ours. Every day the necessity of great 
freedom and light burdens for a nation of producers and traders 
is becoming more patent, and we are even discovering that the 
most serious and most generally believed charge that is brought 
against the system of freedom—namely, that it tends towards an 
increasing inequality in wealth—is founded upon error. 

There is no doubt which must be the winning side in this con- 
-troversy, if the country is not to go to ruin, and it is open to 
the Conservatives to make it their own. For the Liberal Party, 
‘carried away by its half-wholesome, half-morbid hatred of in- 
equality, and its sympathy with the democratic sentiment of the 
hour, has released its hold upon the principles of freedom that it 
championed so stoutly a generation ago, and is inclining towards 
the Socialist ideal. There is a recent precedent which might en- 
courage us. In the same way, a few years ago, when its imagi- 
nation was inflamed by enthusiasm for the doctrines of Free Trade, 
a great portion of the Liberal Party became blind to the necessity 
of Empire. Its prophets propounded amusing calculations, which 
proved that if we gave up India and all the Colonies we should 
find ourselves rather better off than we had been with them. 
The Conservative Party, as much, perhaps, from instinct as from 
insight, sturdily refused to listen to such doctrine, and stood up 
boldly against a policy of disintegration. Few will deny that it 
owes most of the power which it now possesses in the country to 
the attitude that it assumed upon this question of Empire. It has 
turned out to be right even on those economic grounds on which 
the men of the Manchester school thought their case so safe. We 
-see now that the amusing little calculations were based upon 
fatal assumptions. Whilst our foreign trade has been standing 
still, or even falling off, our Colonial trade has been advancing 
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by leaps and bounds, both in volume and in value. Every day 
it is growing clearer that the retention of its dependencies is. 
essential to the prosperity of Great Britain. The cause of Empire 
has won, and much of the credit of its victory has justly fallen to. 
the Conservative Party; the cause of freedom will win too, if 
England is not to decay, and we shall win with it if we have the 
insight and the courage to seize this opportunity to make its. 
principles our own. 

I can imagine the scorn with which such counsel will be received 
by a certain class of politicians. To sacrifice the smallest quantity 
of popularity, or to lose half a dozen seats in Parliament, for the 
sake of any principle, is to them the acme of folly. To them the 
very expression is nothing but a high-sounding, meaningless 
word, which they would not use in the House of Commons for: 
fear of ““Ohs!” from their opponents, but which sounds well in 
a peroration on the hustings, and which exercises much the same 
effect upon the ears of the groundlings as the blessed word 
Mesopotamia is said to have done in the sermon. If they do not 
put human affairs outside the order of nature by denying the 
existence of principles altogether, they at least declare that they 
are of no practical use in politics, and think that they have proved 
their case when they point out that there is no principle that 
you are not occasionally forced to infringe. 

It is rather difficult to argue with people whose views on what 
one of your contributors last month called “‘ the nature of things,” 
are so cloudy or mistaken. Of course they are right that there is 
no principle to which you may not be forced to make an ex-. 
ception—no principle that will always prove an infallible guide. 
In almost all political questions, not one but several principles. 
are concerned, and, as I ventured to remind the members of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, there is probably no prin- 
ciple of such paramount importance that there are no cases in 
which it is outweighed by other considerations. But to argue 
from this that no principles are worthy of serious regard, is to fall 
into an error quite as absurd and unscientific as the other. An 
important principle really loses nothing of its authority as a 
general rule because there may be certain combinations of circum- 
stances in which you are forced to disregard it. 

But an argument to which such politicians will probably listen 
more readily is that without principles you cannot have united 
action. Every habitué of a political club knows how hopelessly 
men disagree at every crisis as to what is the most politic course to - 
pursue. A party with no principles to bind its members together - 
must always be either in a state of disintegration, or of demora-- 
lizing because unscrupulous union. 
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A more serious question is whether these principles are not too- 
high and dry for the masses, whose allegiance Conservatism must 
win if it is to remain a power in the land; whether, in short, they 
are not incompatible with Tory Democracy. The Conservatism of 
the future must, of course, be frankly democratic. I never can 
understand how there can be any dispute about this. Some differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the extent to which the 
democracy should utilize its leisured and well-educated classes,. 
but except in this restricted sense the controversy seems to me an: 
absurd one. The English nation has become in fact, if not in 
form, a thorough democracy ; and the Conservative Party must be 
democratic if itis not to dwindle into a mere mutinous irrecon-- 
cilable faction, as it has done in France. It must appeal not to a 
class, but to the people as a whole, and must he prepared, pro- 
bably, cheerfully to reform in a popular direction more than one. 
of our ancient institutions. 

But need Tory Democracy be Socialistic ? Tory Democracy and 
Tory Socialism are certainly not necessarily convertible terms.. 
There is as much that is attractive to the true spirit of Democracy 
in the principles of Liberty as in those of Socialism ; and, perhaps,. 
not more that is repulsive. They can be, and are, held by 
thousands of men who are fiercely opposed to every kind of class-- 
privilege. They appeal more strongly to the working-man, who- 
really realises their importance, than to any of the capitalists and 
landowners who are commonly supposed to be most interested in 
their maintenance ; for the rich man would probably, at worst,. 
only lose half his fortune by Socialist experiments; the poor 
man has to fear downright starvation. I do not deny that 


Socialism is more popular with the democracy at the present 


moment ; but if that is regarded as a sufficient reason for taking: 
the wrong side on a question of such importance, there is nothing 
left but to despair of a country in which even the party which 
specially represents sobriety and patriotism recklessly prefers 
quackery to truth on such small provocation. 

But even if immediate party-victory was the only thing worth 
thinking about, and if there was no future to be considered beyond 
the next election, I believe that Tory Democrats would find that it 
paid better to declare for the principles of liberty than to appropriate 
Socialist measures out of the Radical programme, with a devout 
but silent prayer that they might not do very much harm after all. 
For in the direction of Socialism Radicals can and will always 
outbid them, while the working-classes will be quite sharp enough 
to detect their half-heartedness, and wise enough to resolve that, 
if they are going to support Socialistic measures at all, they will 
vote for the men who really believe in their beneficial effect, and to 
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whom they form a part of some definite scheme of reform, rather 
than for the men whose chief object in advocating them is to main- 
tain the power of their party. 

And let me conclude with a word of earnest warning on this 
question of political morality. It ought never to be forgotten that 
the chief strength of Conservatism lies in its good character. It is 
essential to its power that its patriotism, its honesty, and its 
sobriety should be generally above suspicion. It is these qualities, 
rather than cleverness, audacity, and enterprise, that the country 
requires of it, and turns to it for, when it is disgusted or alarmed 
at the vagaries of the Radicals. Moreover, as Radicalism neces- 
sarily ventures upon ground of doubtful morality, and inevitably 
attracts to its ranks the unprincipled, the rebellious, and the pre- 
datory elements of society, it is in good character and high 
principle that the Conservative Party can always shine brilliantly 
by contrast with its rival ; and perhaps the opportunity was never 
greater than at the present moment, when the Liberals are 
appealing to the country with the cry that they will do whatever 
they are bid. But once let the country be persuaded that in this 
respect the Tories are no better than their adversaries, that it is 
as useless to look to them as to their rivals for single-minded 
counsel and honest guidance, and the courage to face temporary 
unpopularity in a right cause, that their professions are insincere, 
and their policy dictated by self-seeking rather than patriotic 
motives, and the chief claim of the Conservative Party on the con- 
fidence of the country will be gone; its principal raison d’étre will 
have been destroyed, and it will find itself thrown on one side, 
despised, and powerless for good, until it has been purified in the 
bitter waters of affliction. 


PEMBROKE. 
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V.—Sim Rosert Peet anp THE “‘ Great CoNSERVATIVE Parrty.”’ 
1835 anp 1885. 


Ir is now just half a century since the dissolution of the first 
reformed Parliament had shown how rapidly and strongly the tide 
of reaction was setting in against the Radical tendencies of the. 
first Reform Bill. On the 29th of January 1838, the Tory Party 
which took its seat on the Opposition benches counted only one 
hundred and forty-nine members.* On the 19th of February 
1835, they numbered two hundred and fifty. The General Election 
in January had given them a hundred seats, besides which there 
was a large number of Moderate Liberals inclined to keep Sir 
Robert Peel in office, as was shown by the smallness of the 
majorities by which, on several critical occasions, Lord John 
Russell was supported. As comparisons have been very freely 
instituted between the condition of the Tory Party in 1835 and 
its condition in 1885, and as the earlier part of Sir Robert Peel’s. 
career has been already considered in the two preceding articles, 
I shall offer no apology for going forward at once to those 
incidents of his life which appear to bear more particularly on the 
political situation of the present day. Not, indeed, that his con-. 
duct in 1827, in 1829, and in 1832, is without its moral for all 
times and circumstances, and in any extended notice of his con- 
nection with the Tory Party must be carefully examined. It was 
’ the destiny of this great statesman to play many different parts 
upon the stage, all of them full of food for our instruction. But 
just now it is rather in his creative than his destructive capacity 
that he is the most interesting subject for consideration. Could 
the founder of the great Conservative Party, and the author of the 
Tamworth Manifesto, rise from the dead at this moment, what 
would he have to say to Lord Salisbury, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill? A few words, however, must be 
said of his conduct on the two questions of Parliamentary Reform 
and Roman Catholic Emancipation respectively, so far, at least, as 
they affect the doctrine of political consistency. He was as little a 
convert to the first as he was to the second. He shared all the 
Duke of Wellington’s apprehensions of its probable results ; and his 
refusal to assist in the formation of a Tory Government in May 


* The numbers were 509 Liberals to 149 Tories. 
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1832 must always remain, to my mind, a more ambiguous passage 
in his life than the affairs of either 1829 or 1846. “It is not,” he 
said of Parliamentary Reform, in a letter to Croker of May 11th, 
“it is not a repetition of the Catholic question. I was then in 
-office. I had advised the concession as a Minister. I should now 
-assume office for the purpose of carrying the measure to which, up 
to the last moment, I have been inveterately opposed.” So far 
from. being able to follow this reasoning, I should rather say that 
Peel’s position in 1829 made matters worse instead of better. He 
-does not seem to have seen that between carrying out a policy to 
which we have previously been opposed, after it has been floated 
by others, and is practically irreversible, and being ourselves the 
initiators of it, while we have still the power to prevent it, the 
-difference is enormous. To embark upon a bad system is one 
thing ; to endeavour to make the best of it when its original 
authors have already carried it so far that it is more dangerous to 
recede than to advance is another. A statesman suddenly en- 
‘trusted with the vessel of the State under these circumstances must 
make the public interest his sole guide, and bring himself to see 
that there is a higher consistency in adhering to this rule of con- 
-duct than in clinging to convictions of which the progress of events 
has made the application impossible. When certain great points 
have been surrendered others may become questions of expediency ; 
and principles which worked for good as long as they could be 
maintained in their integrity, it may be better to abandon alto- 
gether than to preserve in a diluted form or when neutralized by 
measures of counteraction. Statesmen, however, cannot decide 
these questions till they are absolutely in possession of power, and 
can take a comprehensive survey of affairs from the higher eleva- 
tion which it affords. They may then discover that they can do 
more for the public interest, in the long run, by remaining in 
power to carry out what they have formerly opposed than by leaving 
the work to others, who would only take advantage of the credit of 
these particular measures to push forward others of a more sweep- 
ing and subversive character. This was the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington in 1832, and again in 1846, a man whose sense of duty 
has almost passed into a proverb, and whose personal honour and 
disinterested patriotism are equally unimpeachable. In acting as 
he did, Sir Robert, as I have elsewhere stated, was straining at the 
gnat after having swallowed the camel. 

The history of the first reformed Parliament is, I fancy, very little 
understood. A good deal has been written about it, but it is not 
very much read. The Whigs had called into existence a new power 
which they were totally unable to control, and the Session of 1833 
had hardly commenced ere Lord Grey found himself virtually in 
the same position in which Lord Palmerston found himself thirty 
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years afterwards—compelled to rely for his existence on the support 
of the Conservatives. Neither the Irish Coercion Bill nor the Irish 
Church Bill could possibly have been carried had Sir Robert Peel 
chosen to oppose them ; and his opposition to the Church Bill was 
only disarmed by concessions* which infuriated both the Radicals 
and the Repealers. The “tame and ineffective ’+ speech in which 
Lord Althorpe introduced the one, and the singular blunders which 
appeared in the draught of the other, did not tend to mitigate 
the unpopularity of either measure with a large section of the 
Liberals. And if the reader will turn to the correspondence of Sir 
Robert Peel with Mr. Croker, he will find abundant evidence that 
partly owing to the actual incapacity of the Liberal Ministry, 
partly to the gulf which yawned between the Whigs and the 
Radicals, the probability of the Conservatives returning to office as 
early as 1833 was seriously entertained even by Sir Robert Peel 
himself. On Wednesday the 27th of February Lord Althorpe 
introduced the Coercion Bill, and for a full account of the debate 
we refer the reader to Lord Russell. But a few days afterwards 
Sir Robert Peel wrote the following letter :— 


Now for the House of Commons. It is a good one to speak to, but that circumstance 
does not diminish my fear of it. It is not the suggestion of confidence and vanity, but 
it is the sober truth, when I tell you that on Friday night I could have moved it just 
the other way. Perhaps not Friday ¢ night, but on Wednesday night, if I had chosen to 
follow Lord Althorpe, with his lame accounts of providing for Crown witnesses with 
good places in the police; of some man who had actually received a threat that his 
winnowing machine should be burnt; nay, of a clergyman who absolutely had panes of 
glass broken—if I had followed him, given an account of English crimes within the 
‘same period, and asked, as Perceval once asked of an excited House of Commons, in 
‘the language of true eloquence, “ Will you hang a dog on such evidence?” I could 
have trampled the Bill to dust. What does this show? That there is no steadiness in 
the House; that it is subject to any impulse, that the force of party connections, by 
‘which alone a Government can hope to pursue a consistent course, is quite paralysed 
Three times already, with reference to three different measures, the Government has 
‘said, in the most childish manner, that if hot pressed they intend to resign. 

My belief is that the Reform Bill has worked for three weeks solely from this, that 
the Conservatives have been too honest to unite with the Radicals. They might have 
‘united ten times without a sacrifice of principle. They might unite on twenty clauses 
of the Irish Bill. 

And what is to happen then? The question is not, Can you turn out a Govern- 
‘ment? but, Can you keep in any Government and stave off confusion ? 

What must be the value of that change in the Constitution which rests for its success 
‘upon the forbearance and abstinence of parties ? which intended to sacrifice Tories as 

‘a party, which appeared to have sacrificed them, and which now appeals to them as a 
protection, almost the sole protection, from anarchy. 

What are we doing at this moment? We are making the Reform Bill work; we are 
falsifying our own predictions, which would be realised without our active interference ; 
we are protecting the authors of the evil from the work of their own hands. It is right 
we should do this, but I must say that it was expecting more than human institutions, 
intended to govern the unruly passions and corrupt natures of human beings, ought to 
calculate upon. 

* Walpole, vol. ii. pp. 159-62. 
+ Lord Russell’s Recollections, p, 112. 
t Walpole, vol. ii. p. 154. 
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On the 25th of March 1833, Croker records a conversation with 
Sir Robert Peel, in which he found him “ apparently resolved to- 
accept office and make battle. He spoke with great firmness and 
spirit, said he would do his duty, and, if necessary, venture to 
attempt a Ministry. He would try whether Government could be 
carried on, and after a fair experiment he, at least, would have 
done his part. I gave him no encouragement, having no hope. 
myself, but I could not deny that what he said was reasonable. 
He seemed to think there would be an entirely new combination, 
of which the Currency questions would be the basis. On that he 
was firm, but foresaw that Radicals and ultra-Tories would unite. 
against him.” 

In the following April Sir John Key, one of the Members for the. 
City, had given notice of an Amendment to the Budget, repeal- 
ing the house and window tax; but before it came on Sir William 
Ingleby interposed with a resolution for abolishing one half of the 
Malt Tax, which was carried by a majority of ten, totally upsetting 
Lord Althorpe’s financial calculations. This was on the 25th of 
April. On the 30th Croker wrote to Lord Hertford as follows :— 


I told you that six weeks agoI dined at Lady Dysart’s with Burdett, and that he- 
was talking Conservative language, and of his own difficulties about assessed taxes. In 
the course of our talk Itold him that I saw the chance of an earlier and more dangerous. 
question than the assessed tares—the Malt Tax. “Some fine evening,” I said, “ when 
no one expects it, Sir William Ingleby will move the repeal of the Malt Tax and carry 
it by a small majority, and you will be all astonished next morning to find yourselves 
with a deficit of five millions and a half in your revenue, and reduced to a Property 
Tax, or, in other words, confiscation.” Such were my very words, remembered by all 
the parties present; and, lo! on Friday evening, no one expecting it, Sir William 
Ingleby got up and moved the repeal of half the malt duty, carries it by a small 
majority, and throws the Budget, the Ministry, and the revenue, on their beam-ends. 
When the majority was declared, Althorpe, with that stupidity which has been called 
candour, declared that he “ bowed to the decision of the House”; but his colleagues. 
had soon sense enough to see that the bowing to the decision of the House was no such 
easy matter; that bowing to the loss of two and a half millions of malt would involve 
the loss of the whole five millions of malt, and the three millions of assessed taxes, for 
the repeal of which there is a motion pending for to-night, and that the loss of eight 
millions, with great doubts whether a Property Tax can be passed, was national 
bankruptcy. Their first thought, founded on Althorpe’s silly readiness to bow, was to 
give up the whole malt and assessed taxes, and to try a Property Tax; their second,. 
I believe, was to resign; their third was to endeavour to get the House to rescind 
Ingleby’s resolution ; and this they adopted—thereunto, I opine, much induced by an 
intimation which Peel sent them that he would support them in that course with all 
his strength. 


The matter ended by Lord Althorpe proposing a Resolution 
declaring that the reduction of the malt tax and the repeal of the 
assessed taxes together would create a deficiency only to be met 
by a property tax, which it was inexpedient to adopt. This Reso-. 
lution, with the help of the Tory Party, was carried by a majority 
of 198, and the Budget was safe. But it was abundantly clear that,. 
but for the help thus afforded them by the Tories, the Liberal 
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Government must soon share the fate of Acton, and in the follow- 
ing year, when that help was withdrawn, their curse came upon 
them. The inherent weakness of all Whig-Radical Governments 
then for the first time became apparent; and as soon as they 
ventured to exceed the limits which the Opposition had prescribed 
they fell to pieces. 

The Church Bill of 1838, with the Conservative amendments 
above mentioned, had been accepted by Sir Robert Peel as a neces- 
sary evil. It provided for the extinction of ten bishoprics, of 
church cess, tithes, and first-fruits, the income derived from the 
latter to be made up partly from the income of the extinct sees 
partly by a tax upon all benefices above the value of £200 a 
year. A clause (the Appropriation clause) enacting that any in- 
erease of revenue accruing to the Irish Church from the improved 
management of Church property might be appropriated to secular 
purposes had been withdrawn on the motion of Mr. Stanley, and 
the Bill was read a third time in the House of Lords on the 80th 
of July. In 1834, however, the Appropriation question was re- 
vived through the Tithes Bill introduced by Mr. Littleton, when 
Lord John Russell thought it necessary to reaffirm the principle 
which had been surrendered in 1833. The confusion which this 
sudden and unnecessary declaration carried into the Whig ranks 
has been commemorated by an historic metaphor. And, though 
the difficulty was got over for the moment by the appointment 
of a Church Commission, it appeared again directly, as soon as it 
was announced that it should not be inconsistent with the duties 
of that Commission to recommend the alienation of Church pro- 
perty to lay uses. In the debate on this subject, both Mr. Stanley 
and Sir Robert Peel spoke strongly against the alienation of 
Church property ; and it is necessary to mention this more par- 
ticularly because it has been confidently asserted that Sir Robert 
Peel assented in this speech to the secularization of the Church 
property in Ireland. He did nothing of the kind. He admitted, 
as Mr. Stanley did too, the right of Parliament to redistribute 
ecclesiastical revenues within the pale of ecclesiastical purposes. 
But he never, either then or thereafter, swerved from his protest 
against any other application of them. 

The Appropriation clause led to the resignation of the ablest 
man in the Ministry, Lord Stanley, and with him of the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Ripon, and Sir James Graham. This was fol- 
lowed early in July by the resignation of Lord Grey himself, in 
consequence of a split in the Cabinet on the subject of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. O’Connell had been led to believe, by some mis- 
take of Mr. Littleton, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
Coercion Act of the previous year would not be renewed; and on 
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the strength of this intimation supported the Whig candidate for 
Wexford. When, therefore, the Bill was introduced by Lord 
Althorpe, his indignation may easily be imagined. None saw more 
clearly than Lord Althorpe himself that the Ministry could never 
recover from this second blow. ‘‘ The pig’s killed,” he whispered 
to Lord Russell, who was sitting next him. Being implicated in the 
statement on which O’Connell had relied, he at once resigned office, 
and Lord Grey, heartily glad to be released from a false position, 
immediately followed suit. Lord Melbourne was appointed in his 
place, and Lord Althorpe, being induced, with some difliculty, to 
resume his post in the House of Commons, the Ministry was 
patched up; and a modified Coercion Bill being accepted by the 
House entirely owing to the exertions of Sir Robert Peel, who 
persuaded his own Party to support it, the session came to an end 
without any further quarrels or complications. 

On Lord Grey’s resignation, the King had tried to bring about 
that coalition between the Tories and the Canningite Whigs to which 
I have referred further on. Lord Melbourne declined the attempt, 
chiefly on the ground that he could not ask the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Stanley to concur in the Tithes Bill or 
in the Irish Church Commission, and he accordingly kissed hands 
on the 16th of July as Premier of a purely Whig Cabinet. When, 
therefore, in the following November, the removal of Lord Althorpe 
to the Upper House rendered necessary a re-arrangement of the 
Cabinet, the King naturally felt it useless to revert to his original 
suggestion, and, believing that the Whig-Radical Government was 
too weak to last, resolved to fall back on the Conservatives. What 
passed between His Majesty and Lord Melbourne on this occasion 
only shows how necessary it is to be definite and explicit in affairs 
of such delicacy and importance. In the previous July Lord 
Melbourne had made the assistance of Lord Althorpe in the Lower 
House an indispensable condition of his own acceptance of office. 
Without it, he said, he could not have formed a Government capable 
of conducting efficiently the affairs of the country. So said Lord 
Grey also. On Lord Spencer’s death, the King understood Lord 
Melbourne to say that the removal of Lord Althorpe from the 
House of Commons destroyed ‘‘the basis” on which the existing 
administration was founded. According to his latest biographer, 
though he was now no longer of this opinion, he was too “ proud” 
to tell the King that he had changed his mind; so that, when he 
named Lord J. Russell as Lord Althorpe’s successor, His Majesty 
had good reason to doubt whether the experiment would succeed. 
He decided, no doubt in accordance with his own inclination, that 
it would not, and at once sent for the Duke of Wellington. 

The attempt was premature. The King had over-estimated 
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‘the force of the Conservative re-action at that particular period. 
He made a mistake which probably neither George the Third 
nor Mr. Pitt would have made. He did not allow the Whigs quite 
rope enough to hang themselves, nor public opinion quite time to 
ripen. But the attempt very narrowly missed of complete success. 
And the King’s perfect right to act as he did has been so success- 
fully established by Sir Robert Peel, that it is unnecessary to 
say more on that head. I see one reason, and one only, to 
regret it. The interference of the King checked the reaction for 
the time, and prevented its fruits from being reaped till 1841 ; 
whereas, had the Conservatives come back with a majority in 
1836 or 1837, their leader would not have been so deeply com- 
mitted to Protection as he was five years afterwards, and his 
adoption of Free Trade might have occurred under more favourable 
circumstances. 

Sir Robert was at Rome when the news reached him, and, 
travelling night and day, he reached London on the 9th of Decem- 
ber. His first offers were made to Lord Stanley and his friends, 
who declined to join the Government for reasons which Sir Robert 
himself did not think unsatisfactory. On the 17th of December, 
after the Government was formed, Sir Robert read out to his 
colleagues the celebrated Tamworth Manifesto, of which ‘ they 
entirely approved,”* preparatory to the dissolution of Parliament 
which took place on the 1st of January. To this most important, 
and now historical State Paper, some few general remarks must 
be devoted before proceeding with our memoir. 

The Tamworth Manifesto, says Lord Beaconsfield, was “an 
attempt to construct a party without principles,” but he owns that 
‘at an epoch of political perplexity and social alarm the con- 
federation was convenient.” It seems to me that Sir Robert 
Peel had no alternative. - In December 1834 a Liberal Government 
had been in office exactly four years, and within that period, 
though they had passed one great popular measure, they had, 
between alarm and disgust, forfeited two-thirds of the public con- 
fidence with which they commenced business. The extravagant 
revolutionary doctrines broached by many of their supporters, 
which they dared not disavow, had frightenedt the more moderate 


* Memotrs, vol. ii. p. 58. 

+ See Lord Melbourne’s answer to Derby Address, December 2nd, 1834:—It would 
detain me too long, and my strength would hardly suffice, if I were to enter, in any 
detail, into the causes of the late events. You will not consider me as employing the 
language of complaint and discontent, but rather that of friendly admonition and 
advice, if I enumerate amongst them the want of confidence which has often been 
expressed in quarters from which we expected support, the strong condemnation which 
has been pronounced upon some of our measures, which I conceive to have been 
absolutely necessary—the violent subversive opinions which have been declared, and 
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Liberals who had supported the Reform Bill, and who now saw in 

the violence of the Radicals a justification of the worst fears which 

had been expressed by the Conservatives ; while at the same time 

the practical incompetence displayed by the Whig Ministers in the 

House of Commons contrasted with the incontestible superiority of 

the Opposition leaders, had made their followers ashamed of them. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his address to the public, had to consider that 

he was appealing not only to the Conservative Party, but to the 
whole nation; and that his object was to attract to himself as 

many of those Liberals as possible who would have been cordial 

supporters of the ex-Ministry had it not so miserably falsified all 

the expectations that had been formed of it. It was useless for 

him to attempt anything else with a view to real power. And if 
he did not mean to make a serious bid for power he ought not to. 
have taken office at all. 

Peel addressed himself to the new depositaries of power in the 
only language they could understand: he appealed to their Con- 
servative instincts, their business-like habits, their tenderness of 
public credit, their respect for property, their love of order and 
respectability, their dislike of violent innovation, and, above all, 
to their appreciation of administrative ability. If he was to obtain 
@ majority it could only be by these means; and though he failed 
in his immediate object, so strong was the distrust created by the 
demands of the Radicals and the weakness and disunion of the 
Government among all independent Liberals, that the practical 
majority in the new Parliament on which the Government could 
rely was not more than thirty or forty.* 

Peel’s ultimate object was to build up a great middle-class 
barrier, combining popular progress with constitutional principles, 
against the Radical revolution which seemed imminent; and in 
this, in my opinion, he entirely succeeded. It is a simple truth 
that from 1835 to 1865, a period of thirty years, the country was. 
particularly the bitter hostility and ulterior designs against the Established Church, 
which have been openly avowed by several classes and bodies of Dissenters. When I 
mention this last opinion, I beg leave to say that I do not condemn those who con- 
scientiously entertain it. It is not my opinion; but I mention it now with reference. 
to its actual effect upon the course of public affairs. These sentiments and this. 
conduct occasioned great alarm in high and powerful quarters; they terrified the timid,. 
they repelled from us the wavering, they rallied men around the institutions which 
they conceived to be attacked, and they gave life, spirit, and courage to our political 
adversaries, who, you will recollect, after all, form a very large and powerful party in 
this country—a party powerful in number, powerful in property, powerful in rank and 


station, and, allow me to add,a party of a very decided, tenacious, unyielding, and 
uncompromising character.” 

* In the trial divisions which preceded his resignation, Peel several times counted on 
his side more than 300 votes, 7.e. on Speakership and Amendment to Address, and in the 
three divisions which finally decided the contest the Whig majorities were 33, 25, and 27 :. 
and this in a House where the nominal strength of the Conservatives was only 250. 
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governed throughout on Conservative principles; the revolution 
was stayed: and that it was so was due, not exclusively, but in a 
great measure, to the policy of the statesman to whom fell the 
task of reconstructing the Conservative Party after the great crash. 

Peel’s position, however, was a much stronger one; the 
materials at his disposal more abundant and more solid : than might 
have been supposed from his Parliamentary following. Not only 
had he contrived to catch up and appropriate to himself, with 
wonderful tact and readiness, the spirit of the new constituencies— 
the sentiment of that numerous class which, though bent upon 
improvement, had never intended that improvement should extend 
to the overthrow of existing institutions—he represented what, till 
within the last three years, had been the dominant system of the 
country for more than half a century. Long habit, prescriptive 
right, vested interests, hereditary sympathies, and the reflected 
glories of the great war were all upon his side. The old faith had 
been only superficially shaken by the hurricane of reform. It still 
retained its hold on large masses of the nation. The ideas and 
traditions of a lifetime were not to be uprooted ina day. When 
the intoxication of the moment passed off, and England woke up 
to look reality in the face, she instinctively reverted to the party of 
order and prescription. Three years, in a word, had been far too 
short a term in which to consummate a social revolution com- 
mensurate with the constitutional revolution which took place in 
1832. It had been comparatively easy for the French nation to 
throw off an upper class which had no connection with the lower, 
and lay on the surface of society without any anchorage at the 
bottom. In England the ancient régime was entwined with the 
roots and fibres of the national life, and bound to the hearts of 
the people by a thousand cords of association, which the revolution 
had doubtless loosened, but had by no means torn up. It stood 
like Virgil’s oak : 

Que quantum vertice in auras 
Aerias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

We see that so late as 1830, to say nothing of an earlier date, it 
is all but certain that the people would have been contented with a 
very slight change in their existing system: a change which should 
only lop off the excrescences without touching the trunk. We 
know that down to 1829 they would gladly have retained even all the 
excrescences could they only have purchased immunity from Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. Neither the temper of mind, nor the 
political convictions of which these attachments were the offspring, 
though turned aside for a time by the presence of a great popular 
movement, could be prevented from resuming their sway when the 
strain was taken off and the Reform Bill an accomplished fact. 
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The time would come when the social change might be co-extensive: 
with the political change. But it had not arrived in 1835. The 
change in the English people had been much slighter than was. 
supposed ; and though enough of the Reform spirit still lingered to. 
enable the party managers to secure a Liberal triumph for the 
moment, yet it was only nominal; and many years were yet to 
elapse before the Radical hopes, created by Lord Grey’s measure, 
were to approach within measurable distance of fulfilment. 

On the other hand, Sir Robert came to his task under some 
disadvantages from which the Conservative Party at the present 
moment isexempt. It had undoubtedly been a leading principle 
of the old system that the country was to be governed by the land- 
owners, that our Constitution was what Lord Beaconsfield called 
it in 1848, “a territorial Constitution” ; and there is much to 
be said in favour of this principle.* But the plan adopted for 
perpetuating it when its former supports were knocked away was 
in some respects unfortunate. The Chandos clause was intended 
by the landed aristocracy to counteract the loss of influence which 
they had sustained by the destruction of their boroughs. The result 
was that Sir Robert Peel found it impossible to resume the thread 
of the Free Trade policy, indigenous to the Tory Party, where 
Canning and Liverpool had dropped it. This was.a great mis- 
fortune, for it supplied the wedge which was soon afterwards to: 
be driven into that great combination of ‘ the landed, commercial,. 
and manufacturing interests,”t—the conglutinatio partiwm—which 
Peel, like another Cicero, had for a time succeeded in effecting. 

Could a similar combination be effected at the present day, in 
defence of credit, property, the national empire, and all that is 
dear to a commercial as well as to an aristocratic community, there 
is no such rock ahead to mar its future fortunes. The task may 
be more difficult, but the work, when once accomplished, would not 
contain within itself the seeds of its future dissolution. In Peel’s 
case, indeed, even the dissolution of his party did not involve 
the immediate destruction of his work. And that should be an 
encouragement to Conservatives at the present day to persevere in 
his footsteps. It is not necessary to obtain a majority in order to 
win a practical victory. The result may be ensured both before 
the majority is won and after it is lost, if only a school of states- 
men and a school of thought shall have been formed adequate to. 
so great an undertaking. 

From the Duke of Wellington’s letters published in the last 
chapter it is clear that his apprehensions of any immediate change. 
had begun to subside by the year 1834. But he still thought that 


* See Chapter on Lord Beaconsfield. 
t Wellington. Letter to Croker. Sept. 30, 1833. 
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it was only postponed for a little while. We have some reason at 
the present day for sharing in the Duke’s convictions. But an 
opportunity was lost in 1835, perhaps fraught with fairer promise 
than even the opportunity of 1827, and which, if offered again, we 
trust will not again be lost. In the natural course of events, or, 
perhaps we should say, regard being had to the natural develop- 
ment of party, a new arrangement of political forces should have 
taken place after the Reform Bill. A broad and intelligible line 
divided the Whigs from the Radicals, while, on the other hand, all 
the questions had been settled which originally divided them from 
the Tories. At all events, the only one that remained was com- 
pletely in abeyance, and not likely to be revived as a party battle- 
cry in that generation. Religious Disabilities and Parliamentary 
Reform were done with. On questions of foreign policy it is not 
very likely that Lord Palmerston and the Duke of Wellington 
would have long continued to differ. The Reform of the Poor Law 
and of the English Municipal Corporations need have created no 
difference of opinion between the two parties whom the force of 
events had made almost equally Conservative. By rights, the 
Radicals, the Repealers, and the more advanced among the Whigs, 
should have taken their seats on the Opposition benches, and the 
Canningite Whigs and Tories have been welded together into a 
powerful and popular Government, representing Conservative 
reform. We should then have perpetuated our Party system on a 
healthy basis: two parties, with a real distinction between them, 
instead of three, a scheme which almost necessarily places the 
casting-vote in the hands of the weakest, and leaves the most 
important issues to be decided by the will of the Minority. 

The difficulties in the way of a Coalition in 1834 were purely 
practical. Between Melbourne, Palmerston, and Stanley on one 
side, and Peel, Wellington, and Lyndhurst on the other, there was 
no difference of principle; they had all served together. Lord 
Melbourne had drifted into an Irish policy which he felt bound in 
loyalty to support, but with which he had very little sympathy. 
That once out of the way, there was nothing to have prevented the 
union which the King suggested: nothing, perhaps, but some per- 
sonal jealousies and rivalries which it might not, indeed, have been 
altogether easy to compose. But in 1885 there are no practical 
difficulties of any kind standing in the way of a union between the 
Moderate Liberals and the Conservatives. The present Govern- 
ment has neither introduced anything, nor promised anything to 
which men like Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, or the 
Duke of Argyll could object for one moment. The last-mentioned 
nobleman has taken special pains to record his conviction that the 
cause of social improvement is as safe with the Conservatives as 
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with the Liberals. The middle classes have far more reason to be 
alarmed now than they had at the General Election of 1835. The 
Radical menace is darker and more threatening now than it was 
then. The rights of persons and the rights of property are more 
openly struck at. The great struggle between numbers and pro- 
perty has moved infinitely nearer. The flood is even now creeping 
under our doorways. Have we not ten times the motive to do 
what our fathers did in another generation, and rally round the 
party which promises peace, economy, and liberty, together with 
security for the tranquil enjoyment of all those personal rights, 
the prospect of which is the best incentive both to intelligent 
industry and legitimate ambition ? 

It may be said, of course, that for another Conservative reaction 
like that of 1835 we want another Tamworth Manifesto. But 
that is to mistake the true nature of the crisis. In 1835 Sir 
Robert Peel had to clear his party from all suspicion of a retro- 
spective policy. All that was then remembered of the Tories was 
their opposition to the Reform Bill. It was necessary to convince 
the people that a Conservative Government was as ready for social 
reform as a Whig Government. That is no longer necessary. 
The public know very well that the opinion I have quoted from the 
Duke of Argyll’s speech is strictly true. The Conservatives have 
proved that they possess both the power and the will to undertake 
those domestic measures which the circumstances of the time 
require. And there is a further incentive to exertion on the part 
of both the middle and the working classes, which was wanting to 
the supporters of Sir Robert Peel. Our maritime supremacy is 
now at stake. Our vast Asiatic territory, our colonies and our 
commerce, that great English world beyond the sea, where our 
countrymen can find another home under the same flag, the same 
sovereign, and the same institutions, which they have known from 
their infancy, are all in peril. Sir Robert Peel offered us peace, 
retrenchment, a more secure foreign policy, and a long series of 
social reforms. The Conservatives can offer us all these, and the 
salvation of an empire to boot. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 30th of December 1834, and 
re-assembled on the 19th of February 1835. The elections were 
favourable to the Government, though they fell short of returning 
a Conservative majority. Sir Robert, as we have seen, gained 
about a hundred seats; and, in addition to these, he could cal- 
culate on the votes of some fifty independent Liberals, of whom 
Lord Stanley seems to have been the leader, on most questions 
to which they were not already pledged. With this hand he 
determined, in the language of the card-table, to see the House. 
He thought it just possible that his measures, being judged upon 
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their merits, might gradually commend themselves to the country, 
and that he might in time detach from the Whig ranks many 
who only wanted a reasonable excuse for supporting a Conserva- 
tive Administration. He might thus form an independent 
majority, which would answer all the purposes of a purely Party 
majority; and if it had not been for the obstacles which Lord 
Melbourne had foreseen he would probably have succeeded. But 
the two Irish measures to which the whole Liberal Party stood 
pledged, i.e. the Irish Church Commission, and the Appropriation 
Clause, were insuperable. And the leader of the Opposition, know- 
ing that on these his Party must support him, held the Govern- 
ment in his hand. Some consciousness, perhaps, of the desperate 
nature of the struggle to which he would be committing himself, 
if the decisive battle * was fought upon the Tithe question, con- 
strained the Whig leaders to try other modes of attack before 
having recourse to this. But Sir Robert, though defeated on 
the Speakership by a majority of ten, and on an amendment to 
the Address by a majority of seven, did not think that either of 
these divisions required him to resign office. The Debate on the 
Address, which lasted nine nights, always valuable as a piece of 
Parliamentary history, is, at the present moment, peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive.+ ‘Sir Robert Peel himself and other 
speakers on the same side, in justifying the acceptance of office 
by the Conservatives, laid especial stress on the internal dissen- 
sions of the late Government which entirely neutralized their 
large nominal majority, so much so that Sir Robert could point to 
half-a-dozen instances recorded in the pages of Hansard in which 
they had been kept in power entirely by his own exertions. How, 
then, could they have gone on? or how could any Government 
formed out of the same materials succeed any better ? 


No other Government could be formed without a selection of individuals from each 
of these numerous parties, which, though they are now acting in concert, have been, 
but a few short months ago, and may be in a few short weeks again, in bitter hostility 
to each other.f 


He entirely confirmed the King’s view of the removal of Lord 
Althorpe, describing him as ‘the corner-stone” of the Whig 
Cabinet, and quoting the words of Lord Grey himself to the effect 
that the Government entirely depended on him. I offer you, he 
said, peace, economy,§ ‘‘ the restored confidence of powerful States,” 

* The Irish Church Bill had been passed, without the Appropriation Clause, in 
July 1833. The question now was whether the Tithe question should be settled with- 
out this principle being recognized. The contest lasted three years longer, and ended 
in a compromise, by which the Whigs abandoned the Appropriation Clause, and the 
Tories withdrew their opposition to the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill. 


t+ Hansard, vol. xxvi. pp. 150-250. 
} Hansard, vol. xxvi. p. 241. 


§ The estimates for 1835 were lower than they had been since 1815. 
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and reforms both civil and ecclesiastical which should remedy ac- 
knowledged evils without the violation of principles to which only 
two years ago even the leader of the Opposition had professed an 
inviolable allegiance.* Do not, he said with conscious power and 
dignity, lightly refuse these offers. He was there, he said, by 
no act of his own. The disunion of the Liberals had forced him 
into his present position. But he was determined to maintain it 
to the last; and if compelled to quit it before he had been 
allowed fair play, he felt he could rely with confidence on the 
justice and generosity of the public. On the subject of foreign 
politics occurs the following remarkable statement :— 

The Government state that they entertain confident expectations of being able to. 
maintain the blessings of peace. They already see a tendency to increased confidence 
in the British Ministry on the part of some of the Great Powers of Europe... . It 
has been argued on the other side that it is an ill omen, a positive evil, that the 
military Governments of the Continent should have any confidence in the Ministry of 
England. There might be some foundation for this if the Ministers had contracted any 
engagement with those Governments which could bind them to depart from the true. 
principles of British policy, and from their disinclination to interfere with the internal 


affairs of other countries. We have contracted no such engagements, but we are proud 
of the confidence of foreign Powers, and wish to maintain their good-will. 


The above remarks are, of course, an allusion to the over-active 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, who, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, had given deep offence to our old German allies. . 

The Amendment was carried by a majority of seven; but Sir 
Robert still hoped to be allowed time to bring forward his measures. 
They included a Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, an English and an Irish 
Tithes Bill, a Church Discipline Bill, and an Ecclesiastical Courts 
Bill, and measures were promised founded on the Report of the 
Municipal Corporations Commission. Space does not permit of 
my entering into any detail on all these proposals. A full account 
of them may be found in the ordinary histories of the period; and 
it is sufficient to say on this occasion that most of the great public 
questions to which they refer were afterwards settled on the basis 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel. 

On the Ecclesiastical Commission, however, which had been 
issued by Sir Robert in the previous February, as it has been 
violently attacked by Churchmen, some further observations 
may be necessary. The Ecclesiastical Commission only raised 
the old question of the exercise of the royal supremacy through 
the medium of a non-religious House of Commons. It would 
hardly have been maintained by Keble, or Pusey, or by any of 
the warmest opponents of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, that it was not within the power of the Crown before 
1828 to make those changes in the internal economy and finan- 


* Cf. Lord J. Russell’s speech on Church Temporalities Act. 
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cial arrangements of the Church of England which Peel proposed 
to effect by means of a Royal Commission, or that such exer- 
cise of power by the temporal Head of the Church was likely 
to be injurious to the first estate. If there is any real objection, it 
is to be found in the new character imparted to the House of 
Commons by the legislation of 1828-9. It certainly appears to 
me that the admission of Dissenters and Roman Catholics to Par- 
liament was a reason rather for restricting than extending the 
jurisdiction of the House of Commons in matters ecclesiastical. 
The conditions of the alliance between Church and State agreed to- 
in 1532 were virtually broken by the State when the temporal power 
passed into the hands of an assembly not necessarily connected 
with the Church. I think, therefore, that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1835 was, perhaps, theoretically wrong in the appointment 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, though it is clearly unjust to 
saddle Sir Robert Peel with all its consequences. He did not pass 
the Act of 1840, dealing with the capitular estates; and we shall 
see, when we come to that period of his career, how far he. 
approved of Whig legislation on the subject. 

On the other hand, we have to consider, not only the great diffi- 
culties of his own situation, but also the precarious position of the 
Church herself, and the possibility that the inroads on her freedom 
committed by the Tories of that day saved her from a worse fate 
at the hands of her adversaries. This was not the view taken by 
the High Churchmen of the period, who seem to have thought that 
it would be better to run all risks. And there seems to be little 
doubt that it was the issue of this Commission that sowed the 
seeds of that distrust of Sir Robert Peel which alone made the 
young England Party possible. In a very remarkable book which 
was published in 1848, and attributed at the time to Mr. Gladstone 
himself, we find the discontent of the High Church Tories with the 
Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel very strongly expressed. 

An Ecelgsiastical Commission has been created which has broken up the outward 
system of the Church, isolated its oaths, tampered with its independence, destroyed 
the rights of private property, dried up the sources of individual endowments, muti- 


lated those Cathedral Corporations which should have been restored and revivified to. 
have become the chief arms of its strength, and annihilated episcopates for money.* 


These are the words of no hot-headed partizan ; not one of the 
advanced Tractarians, not one even of the old port-wine Tories 
who regarded every atom of mortar in the edifice of Church and 
State as inviolable, but of the late Rev. William Sewell, a man who 
had thought and read deeply, and who took precisely the same view 
of the subject as we find in Coningsby. Men of this way of thinking 
believed that so long as the Tory Party, so to speak, retained its 
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épxy, there was always a hope of rallying the people to the old 
banner, but that if the Tories themselves by their own act and 
deed signed away their inheritance, then, indeed, it was lost for 
ever. Those, however, who reason in this manner are too apt to 
forget that statesmen must look upon the Constitution of the 
country, and on the great fabric of laws, customs, and institu- 
tions of which our social scheme consists, as a whole: and that as 
a general rule they can only consider the relative, not the absolute, 
value of the parts of which it is composed. What the Conservative 
Party conceived to be threatened in 1835 were those fundamental 
principles which hold this great system together: the principle of 
property, the principle of authority, the hereditary principle, and 
certain well-known international principles essential to the security 
of our empire. The only party which could maintain these prin- 
ciples, after the destruction of the ancient régime, was a party of 
compromise, a party which should include the bulk of the middle 
classes, who had the most to lose by revolution,* but who at the 
same time were decidedly hostile to privilege. Now a privilege, 
whether of divine or human origin, is still a privilege, and the 
question which Sir Robert had to ask himself—analogous to that 
which Conservatives in all similar situations have to ask them- 
selves—was whether the Church of England might not fairly be 
called upon to abate somewhat even of her just claims—temporal 
claims exclusively—for the interest of the whole system. All 
forms of polity grow old and wither with time. No human wisdom 
can preserve them in their integrity for ever. But the stronger 
our faith in their moral influence and the quality of national 
character which they tend to produce, the greater will be our 
anxiety to defer their doom as long as possible; and this by any 
sacrifice short of the very attributes or possessions which consti- 
tute their capacity for good. At what point the sacrifice becomes 
too great, and defeats its own object—requiring us to give up 
the kernel for the sake of preserving the shell, et propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas—rmust always be a difficult and anxious 
question for a statesman to decide; and some indulgence and 
allowance may fairly be claimed by everyone who, if he decides it 
wrongly, has at least decided it honestly. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that Sir Robert Peel was in the right. But I do believe 
that he was honestly trying to do the best he could for what all 
Conservatives had at heart; nor should the fact, if fact it is, that 
he was wrong in any particular concession, lead us to forget that 
in the main he was successful, and stayed the plague for one 
generation. In 1868 it reappeared. 

It was not the policy of the Whigs, however, to allow Sir Robert 

* See Chapter VIII. 
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time to take root, or for his measures to make their natural 
impression on the public mind. Lord John Russell, finding other 
attacks fail, at once brought up his reserve; and moved, on the 
2nd of April, that the House should resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Irish Church. This was carried by 322 votes to 289. On 
the 6th he revived the Appropriation Clause by a resolution 
affirming that the surplus revenue of the Irish Church should be 
applied to the education “of all classes of Christians.” This was 
caused by 262 votes to 237: and, finally, on the following day, he 
moved that no Tithe Bill could be considered satisfactory which 
did not embody the foregoing Resolution. This was carried by 285 
votes to 258: and then at last Sir Robert yielded; not, however, 
without inflicting a parting castigation on the Whigs, which, if 
wanting in the brilliant sarcasm of one Tory leader, and the 
stinging irony of another, has a propriety and emphasis of its 
own which must have left a lasting impression on the House. 
Three years afterwards he had an ample revenge on the statesman 
who abandoned the Appropriation Clause after the alleged necessity 
for passing it had answered its purpose and enabled him to turn 
the Tories out of office. 

It will be seen that I have used the words Tory and Conservative 
indiscriminately to denote the Constitutional Party which sprang 
up after 1832. I have done so on purpose, because, while anxious 
to preserve to the Conservative Party the original title which it 
inherits from the eighteenth century, denoting functions and prin- 
ciples which, if dormant, are not extinct, it seems to me idle to 
deny that its duties are now very much what they were in 1835, 
the defence, that is, of our existing social order against the head- 
long and destructive spirit which every political revolution generates 
in turn. Fifty years ago the danger passed away, and men wondered 
that they had ever been afraid of it. They forgot the means by 
which the Conservative instincts of the English people had been 
rallied and organized ; and the public spirit which had led Con- 
servatives of all denominations to forget obsolete distinctions, and 
to combine for the benefit of the Commonwealth. What has been 
done before may be done again. But it can only be done by the 
exercise of the same virtues, and the recognition of the same truth, 
namely, that with every new point of departure in our political 
history, parties, if destined to be permanent, must assume a fresh 
character, and incorporate with themselves the new ideas and new 
elements of power which time periodically ripens. 


T. E. Kesseu. 
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Tue article signed B.” on the Conservative Provincial Press, 

appearing in the National Review for July, recommends that those 
who propose to establish Conservative journals should consult a 
practical journalist, and pay him for his advice upon a liberal 
scale. As this is precisely one of those things that projectors of 
newspapers never think of doing; and as, perhaps, they would 
not follow the advice even when prescribed and paid for, I do 
not think any money can be made by keeping the experience I 
possess for chance projectors, and, therefore, offer it for nothing. 

To enable you to estimate my pretensions to the title “ practical 
journalist,” I should tell you that I have been five-and-twenty 
years at the work; that I possess nothing but what I have earned 
as a journalist ; that I have occupied every position that a news- 
paper office affords—reporter, sub-editor, editor, manager, and 
proprietor; that I have machined my own paper when, in my 
smaller days, the machine-man got drunk, and have taken my 
editor’s chair when he was afflicted with the same misfortune, to 
demonstrate to him that he had dismissed himself. These ex- 
periences, together with ten years’ service in the Galleries of the 
Houses of Parliament, an occasional turn in the law-courts, the 
construction of two daily paper offices, the advising in the con- 
struction of one other, and several weeklies, give grounds for my 
claim; but there is something more. My book-keeping has been 
a model for the re-adjusting of old-established offices, as well as 
new ones, and the system is valuable because it permits a daily profit 
and loss account of the most conclusive character, an element of 
the first consequence. 

The theories laid down by “ B.” are, in their main propositions, 
sound. What I propose to do is to show in detail how they can 
be carried out; and I commence with the building in which a 
first-class provincial daily paper is to be produced, no matter of 
what political creed, for, let it be understood that politics have 
nothing to do with the matter, except that the commercial success 
will be speedier or slower according to the relation the journal’s 
political faith has to the district dealt with. 

The building should occupy a ground area of 100 feet by 
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60 feet. It should be isolated, and built entirely of brick or stone 
and iron, with iron joists and concrete floors. All gas and water 
pipes should be of iron and exposed; and while the doors and 
windows, which should be French, may be of wood, there should 
be no lath and plaster, and nothing whatever in the place that 
should be capable of burning, because it happens that Insurance 
Companies charge 10s. per cent. for printing offices, although 
there is nothing in a printing office that will burn, except, per- 
chance, the building, and if that be unconsumable the insurance 
may be saved. It would be quite possible to build a printing 
otfice that would stand the test of a coal fire being lighted on the 
floor of every cxartment in it without danger, and I grudge the 
£1,200 I have paid for fire insurance. 

The building should consist of three floors. The bottom floor 
for the machinery and issue department, and the top for type 
composing, should be perfectly open from end to end, because 
your work will be done best if the eye of the overseer is upon the 
men who do it. The middle floor should be divided: in the part 
next the street for the purpose of counting-house and advertise- 
ment office; and in the rear for editorial rooms. The larger the 
number of these the better, and, if a smoking-room can be added, 
smoking in other rooms can be forbidden. Communication between 
the floors should be by a staircase in the centre lighted from the 
skylight in the roof of the composing-room, which needs no other 
windows, and, contrary to the usual practice, a good daylight should 
be secured in the machine-room instead of its being dependent 
only on gas. Why architects always want to dig a big hole in 
which to put printing presses is one of the secrets of that mys- 
terious profession. You may descend five feet into the machine- 
room in order to save the public an ascent of more than ten 
into your advertisement office, and this descent into the machine- 
room should be wide enough to admit a waggon, and be by an 
incline, so as to dispense with lifts and cranes, and costly methods 
of receiving goods. 

The sub-editor’s room should be directly under the desk of the 
overseer of the case-room, so that copy may be easily conveyed 
by the shoot, and messengers be dispensed with for that purpose. 
The library should be in the sub-editor’s room, because he needs 
books of reference more often than any other, and because, being 
always on the spot, he is the most fitting custodian. I always 
regard the sub-editor as the pivot on which the whole machine 
works. He should have a large, airy, well-lighted room, with a 
desk to stand at as well as one where he can sit; he should have 
speaking-tubes and shoots communicating with the counting-house, 
the special wire room, and the case-room, and he should be allowed. 
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more his own way than any other member of the staff, not even 
excepting the editor, because it is the sub-editor who is practically 
responsible with the overseer for getting the paper out to time. 
The sub-editor should have the responsibility, and if the paper 
produced on any morning is not as good as it ought to be he will 
have to justify himself to the manager. The manager will say: 
“That the paper was out to time is good, but why did you allow 
it to come out with only half a column of such-and-such a report 
when you had three columns telegraphed?” The blame of this 
catastrophe will have to be fixed by the manager, who, in all 
properly-conducted offices, is the chief, because he is the keeper of 
the cash and the maker of all appointments, including that of the 
editor, who, contrary to the popular conception, is not the head of 
the office, but simply the head of a department. This matter, 
however, shall have special attention later on. 

The copy having reached that part of the case-room immediately 
above the sub-editor, it is given out to be set, and the type is 
brought back to a specially constructed table called a ‘‘ bulk,” near 
the overseer, where it gradually develops into columns. Next to 
this should be placed the imposing surface, where the columns are 
made into pages, and next to that either one of two things, either 
a stereotyping apparatus, or a lift for taking the pages to the 
machine-room, where the stereotyping apparatus usually is. I 
recommend the former, because I have found two minutes are lost 
in sending the pages down, and there is danger of their being 
broken on the way. I have never had an accident, but for several 
years I felt very anxious on this point, until I devised some 
mechanical arrangements for making a catastrophe practically 
impossible. I recommend, therefore, that the stereotyping, or at 
least the moulding, should be done at the end of the case-room, 
and the stereotype plate, or at least the mould, should be deve- 
loped at the end of the line of processes dealing with the copy that 
comes up the shoot from the sub-editor. Five minutes will be saved 
in a well-arranged office, as compared with an ill-arranged, and with 
less expenditure; care, therefore, should be taken in determining 
the passage-ways and the stations of the several workers, and these 
will, to some extent, depend on the relative length and breadth 
of the floor-space. The unit of area is seven feet square; and that 
is why I say 100 feet by 60. Hight times seven are fifty-six, and 
four feet for walls. Eight rows of two double frames in each 
row will accommodate sixty-four compositors; and on piece-work, 
which is the only proper method of pay, you will have sufficient 
setting-power for a morning-paper. Your bulk comes next them, 
with the overseer at the end, your proof-puller and correctors next, 
your readers as near to them as light permits. The readers should 
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not be hidden away in boxes or closets, but within arm’s length, 
for by having all your instruments arranged in the order of growth 
you save time, and time is not superabundant on a morning 
paper. A wise manager will set his paper in six hours. If he 
takes more it will be a bad paper. If possible, he should not 
begin till 9 p.m., by which time the sub-editor should have at least 
a quarter of the copy ready for the case-room, but should send up 
only the essential matter, and keep the non-essential back as long 
as later news grows upon his hands. 

The machine-room should consist of a complete duplicate in every 
part. Two boilers, each independent of the other, and yet con- 
nected in their steam-pipes, and two printing-presses each worked 
by separate engines. The machines should be Webb printing presses 
with folders attached, and if the circulation requires that more than 
15,000 copies are required in one hour a third press would be 
advisable. These considerations are based upon the principle that 
everybody wants his copy of the paper first, and as the fastest 
press will not produce more than 12,000 per hour with safety, two. 
presses will be necessary for a circulation of 15,000, and a third 
for reserve. Ifa parsimonious management says one will suffice, 
that management will one day find the paper not published, 
through the accidental stripping of a toothed wheel, or some other 
triviality ; and if sounder reasons prevail, and three are provided, 
they will the sooner be all a necessity from the increase in circu- 
lation. I know of a case of one machine only in a large, well- 
appointed office being worked, and in two years the circulation 
dropped twenty per cent. through trivial stoppages of the press and 
consequent missing of trains. The resumption of a policy of rapid 
production brought back the twenty per cent., and five per cent. 
more, in less than one year. You should never have less than two. 
machines, and you should have one press for every ten thousand 
required in any one hour. If you have a circulation of 40,000, 
you may overtake it with two presses if the 40,000 is made up of 
several editions published at intervals during three or four hours ; 
but if any edition exceeds ten thousand, then it demands two 
presses if it is to grow. 

An office, complying with these conditions, would cost, apart. 
from the building, £12,000, not a penny less; and it would cost 
much more unless the buyer knew exactly what he wanted before 
he gave an order, and knew also what discount it was possible to. 
get from what is called “‘list-price.” Next come the brains to work 
the machinery; and here hard and fast rules are less possible. 
The selection of men is, and always will be, the test of an adminis- 
trator’s capacity; and in nothing is this quality more severely 
tried than in the selection of the staff of a morning paper. The 
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proprietors of the imaginary newspaper should select a manager, 
and leave the rest to him, with a knowledge that they have thrown 
the die with that selection, and made success or failure of their 
enterprise by that one act. They should not interfere with him, 
or saddle him with conditions or nominees, and have nothing to 
do with any of his appointments, except as referees for character, 
and should be this as seldom as possible. 

The manager, if he be wise, should in like manner select the 
heads of departments, and leave those heads to select their subor- 
dinates—apparently, so far as the subordinates are concerned, 
without his having anything to do with them, but not actually so. 
The heads of departments would be the editor, who should control 
the sub-editor, the contributors, the reporters and the corre- 
spondents ; the overseer of the case-room, who should select and 
control the compositors, the readers, the correctors, and the makers- 
up; the overseer of the machine-room, who should select and 
control the engine-man and the machine-men, who in these days 
can be made of any intelligent mechanic; and the stereotyper, 
whose staff may form an independent department, or be subordinate 
to the case or machine department, wherever it is placed. The 
publisher controls the counting-house. All these heads of depart- 
ments must be paid well. If they get high pay and responsibility 
they will produce discipline in their several departments, and the 
bill of their staff will be comparatively light. No appointment, 
however, would be actually made, or the pay fixed without the 
manager’s authority in any department. Editors who know 
nothing of pounds, shillings, and pence, except that they are 
usually in debt, would say this is improper, and I know of one 
paper that was nearly killed at its birth by the editor presuming 
to appoint an incompetent staff at extravagant rates, without 
consultation with the manager. Fortunately the proprietors were 
called in by the manager, the editor was dismissed, and the expen- 
diture dropped over a hundred a week, with great advantage to the 
reader. The man who draws in the money from the public must 
be the man who fixes the pay of the staff. The editor may say he 
wants the Archangel Gabriel to write at a thousand pounds a 
column ; but the manager should be able to say, “If you engage 
the Archangel Gabriel you must pay him out of your own salary. 
I cannot afford it. I allow you two guineas a column for outside 
contributors, and I expect you to get good material for the money ; 
and what is more, if you accept rubbish at that price, I shall have 
to request you to be more careful.” From this it will be seen that 
I expect the manager to be capable of forming an opinion on a 
literary production ; not necessarily upon its literary merits, but 
upon its commercial value in the eyes of the public the paper 
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‘addresses. It is not given to all men to be able to do this accu- 
‘rately and to combine with this faculty experience in all the mechan- 
‘ical details of the art of printing, and a knowledge of the principles 
-of book-keeping. I know of managers whose only idea of economy 
is to pay as little as possible for everything that will make a 
.pretence of being what ought to be in the paper ; and the first thing 
‘such a man attacks, in his reckless parsimony, is the highest-paid 
contributor. These are the men who encourage those curses of 
journalism who offer stereotyped columns of leading articles at five 
shillings apiece, the metal to be returned. A thoroughly com- 
petent manager should be able, if necessity demanded, to do the 
-actual work of every one of his staff, no matter in what department ; 
because it is such a man, and such a man only, who will be able 
to detect error, and not be hoodwinked by fictitious excuses for 
‘things that ought not to be. Having regard to the fact that an 
‘unreadable corner of a paper, and unfortunately no office is now 
-quite free from such defects, may have been caused by about four 
different acts of negligence or miscalculation on the part of some- 
-one, it is necessary that the manager should not only be able to 
judge of the value of an article bought by the editor, but to search 
-out the precise cause of a mechanical defect, and bring the fault 
home to the culprit. True economy consists in having a thing 
done properly, and then seeing how cheaply that properly done 
thing can be got, whether in brains, muscle, or mechanism. I 
know of only one office where the exact cost, to a penny, of the 
printing departments of a morning paper are brought out each 
‘day before four o’clock of that day; and if the charge has gone up 
a pound, the reason can be pointed out. If the reason is one that 
has resulted in a better paper than would have been the case if 
that pound had not been spent, the increase is a cause for com- 
pliment rather than blame. 

The editor on being appointed by the manager will submit his 
list of offices he wants filled, with the salaries attached. The oftices 
and the salaries should be determined with regard to the size of 
the paper, the time which can be allowed for its production, and 
the competition it has to meet. I know of one daily paper that had 
-a literary and reporting staff of four, but there was no other daily 
paper in the district, and, being without competition, it determined 
the magnitude of its own being. Others are not so fortunate, and 
as Conservative projectors usually wake up to the necessity of a 
daily paper for their party when the Opposition has ten or twenty 
years’ start of them, they have to cut their coat according to other 
people’s cloth, with the obligation of having to be superior in their 
scheme to those with whom they propose to compete. Not only so, 
-but they must have a margin in reserve to provide for the time 
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when their competitor awakens from the self-complacency which 
controls him in the first instance, and he has to confess that the 
competition is formidable and must be met. The offices and 
salaries being settled men should be selected to fill them, and the 
scheme should be departed from only when a man is found whose 
qualifications justify or compel a revision. This is a rule that 
applies to all departments, and the manager should go through the 
same process of selection in each. 

The editorial staff is the only one that permits of undue 
squeezing or expansion. It is that in which the cheeseparing is 
carried out when a paper is going down hill; it is that in which 
lavish expenditure is encouraged by the successful projector, and in 
the latter case as many follies are committed as in the former, 
only the result is merely a waste that carries no evil consequences 
with it except unnecessary expenditure, while in the former it is. 
followed by decay and death. A high-class provincial journal 
should have in addition to its chief editor, assistant and sub- 
editor, a commercial editor, an agricultural editor,and a sporting 
editor. The last should be specially charged to look after all 
sports from racing to billiard matches, and if he be a good man 
and well supplied with news, he will bring more revenue to the 
manager than all the rest put together. The writers should be 
paid for what they do, and dropped when they do badly. They 
should be paid sufficiently well to make them anxious to contribute, 
and if their contributions fall below par they should not be used, 
or, if used, the editor should let them know his opinion of their 
production. There are very few writers whose consciences are 
sufficiently tender to justify a manager in paying them a salary. 

And what will all this cost? The editorial department, in- 
cluding the ingathering of news, the London staff, and the tele- 
graphing, cannot be done at a less cost than £10,000 a year, 
and it will cost as much to put this matter into type. It will cost 
£1,500 a year to print it, and about £4,000 a year will be spent 
in the counting-house. This gives a total of £25,500 a year. 
Now let us suppose that the population of the district would justify 
expectations of a circulation of 20,000, and that such a circulation, 
with a moderate revenue from advertisements, would pay. We 
must then take the cost of the paper material, which at present 
rates would be about £8,000 for the year. This gives a total 
expenditure of £33,500 per year. 

It is a sound principle in all newspaper management that the 
capital necessary for the establishment of a paper is a sum equal 
to the maintenance of the paper for two years without expending a 
fraction of revenue during that time. We must, therefore, take 
twice £33,500 plus £12,000, the cost of plant, and we have 
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£79,000; and £21,000 is not too much for preliminary expenses, 
\preliminary advertising, preliminary extravagance, and preliminary 
mistakes, that extraordinary expenditure alone can rectify. Here 
_you have a grand total of £100,000 ; and if fully subscribed before a 
single step is taken and properly administered, no safer or more 
remunerative investment could be made. 

The anxious Conservative pclitician who is deploring the state of 
‘the Conservative press in the provinces will ask, what about the 
politics? I answer, the less the better. What you have to do is to 
give the grocer the Cork butter market with accuracy and regu- 
larity, the Liverpool produce market, and the price of cheese. You 
must tell the farmer the prices fetched at the Colonial wool sales 
in the City sale-rooms, and the price of beef in Smithfield. You 
must give the best tip for the race of the day, and, if possible, all 
‘the tips of all the papers each day ; you must report the health of 
‘the favourite, and how he behaved at his morning gallop the day 
before. If you do this, and if your politics are not violent, they 
‘will be accepted, because the grocer who gets a proper view of the 
‘butter market will swallow everything else. He may grumble at 
your politics, but he will buy you. 

It is all nonsense to suppose that existing newspapers of good 
circulation and profits owe their position to their politics and the 
genius of their present conductors. They are, in most cases, 
valuable properties only because they are old, and they make profits 
frequently in spite of the stupidity of their managers, and in spite, 
also, of their opinions. Some of the dullest and stupidest papers 
in the country are blessed with enormous revenues because the 
people among whom they circulate have grown up from their 
cradles with the idea that they are the papers to advertise in, and 
to which they must go for advertisements. And when this is the 
ease it will take years of folly in the one case, and prodigies of ex- 
cellence on the part of a competitor, to break in upon the habit of 
the people. I have seen an old man, nearly blind, buy his paper 
at a book-stall from sheer force of habit. He had bought it for 
fifty years, and he persisted in buying it, although he detested its 
politics, and could not by any possibility read it. 

This suggests the advertisement revenue, concerning which I 
have said nothing. Most projectors, when they contemplate start- 
ing a paper, roll their tongues in their mouths at the delicious 
prospect of wealth in the shape of advertisements; and they say, 
““We must have a good canvasser, and get plenty of them.” The 
habit of the genus advertiser is sadly against the realization of 
these hopes. The advertiser is a stupid being, with only one 
accurate idea ruling him, and that is that the spending of money 
in advertising pays. Given a good thing, well advertised in a 
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judicious way, and the profits are sure, but there are very few 
advertisers who spend judiciously. Some have a passion for the 
backs of monthly periodicals, and will advertise nowhere else ; some 
like Time Tables; some believe in hoardings. Assuming the selec- 
tion good, the course is a wise one; but the men who work on 
systems such as this are very few. Most advertisers persist in 
advertising where everyone else does, and seem to think they will 
be seen in the crowd. It is this common error that forms the 
stumbling-block to new papers. Projectors will succeed very well 
with the first number. It is necessary only to announce by circular 
that the first number of a new periodical is about to appear, and. 
the inveterate advertiser crowds in. The knowing ones seek to- 
make long contracts at cheap prices, and bargain for specific places. 
of great prominence. The first number over, all is changed. The 
advertisement revenue drops in a week to a third, and the period 
of dreary despondency sets in. The manager’s difficulties now 
begin in earnest. He knows, if he understands his business,. 
that his duty is to go on issuing a first-rate paper full of news, 
with special editions, and congratulate himself that the space 
his competitors devote to advertisements can be given by him to 
the reader. The projectors, however, draw a long face, and the 
advertiser offers low prices. In nine cases out of ten the manager 
succumbs, and sends a canvasser out to make the best terms he. 
can. This is wrong. There should be no canvasser begging for 
advertisements. It is proper to have a man in the office to wait 
on those advertisers who want to see him, but he should not go- 
round for orders. Why? Because the moment you ask for an 
order the advertiser feels he is conferring a favour by granting it, 
and that you are not worth your price. The manager should go. 
on issuing a good paper that the public will run after, and then 
advertisers will run after him. I know of a case in which a paper 
had been struggling for eighteen years. Half the paper was occu- 
pied with advertisements, but the advertisers despised it, and 
serewed the price down. A new system was adopted. The 
manager said, “‘I shall allow only one-fourth of the paper to be 
occupied with advertisements, and the price shall be adhered to.” 
He revised his editorial arrangements, and in six months the circu- 
lation had trebled, and the fewer advertisements yielded 50 per 
cent. more money without canvassing. I know this is heretical 
doctrine, and I have no expectation that anyone will follow the 
advice, but the law is intelligible. First make the paper good, and 
place it where it can be bought. The rest will follow; the public 
will buy, the advertisers will follow the public, and come to you 
with gold in their hands. 

The management and control of the cash is a point on which 
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a long article could be written. Petty pilfering in a newspaper 
office is only less easy than the evaporation of silver coin in the 
money-taker’s box ata theatre. When you consider that, in addition 
to the ordinary opportunities of peculation, there are twenty or © 
thirty miles of paper, counted into as many thousand pennies in a 
couple of hours, and these sheets must be dispersed all over the 
country before most people are out of their beds, a check is not 
easy. But a perfect check can be adopted, which will not only 
prove the integrity of the office, but of the paper-maker. The 
object is to see that the paper paid for comes into the office, and 
when manufactured into newspapers, gets charged to the buyers. 
I know of one flourishing and old-established newspaper that 
ought to be yielding five-and-twenty thousand a year, at least, to 
the proprietors, and when they recently divided five thousand with 
great rejoicing, after many years of abstinence, I could not help 
wondering whether it was in the paper or the wages that the leak 
went on. I have known of wages paid to men who never lifted a 
type, and money drawn for articles written by salaried contributors 
as if they had been supplied by strangers. These are possibilities 
common to all factories, but the staff of a newspaper office is 
more fertile in resources than the ordinary servant. Simple rules 
can be devised for reducing this kind of thing to a minimum, the 
leading features of which are a strict banking and cheque system, 
in which all revenue should be paid into the account, and all 
payments be made by cheque payable to order. The manager 
should never touch the money, but should always sign the cheques ; 
and the accountant should devote his whole time to allocating the 
various totals forming the check, and neither touch the money 
nor sign the cheques. If this system be rigidly enforced, it will 
require the collusion of three to perpetrate a fraud. 

I have something more to say on the subject of the capital 
necessary to establish a first-class daily paper. My estimate has 
reference to the present time, and must not be gauged by the 
demands of twenty years ago. I can conceive of conditions which 
would make the necessary sum less, and others which would 
demand more. A paper established not more than two hundred 
miles from London could manage with one special wire ; if beyond 
two hundred miles, it should have two. To start a morning paper 
within a hundred miles of London, to compete with London 
journals at the breakfast-table, would be an act of folly, and to 
attempt one in London with less than £200,000 subscribed would 
be equally foolish. The necessary capital is largely influenced by 
the competition. The new paper must, as I have shown, be better 
and larger than the one it aims at displacing, with opportunity 
for still further improvement in reserve, so as to cover the in- 
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evitable advance which the old-established journal will make as 
soon as it discovers the new means to win. These considera- 
tions need weighing, and no general rule can be laid down, beyond — 
that which prescribes that the new paper must always be better 
than the old, until an offensive and defensive alliance can be made, 
and the opponents agree to compete upon the merits of their 
contents, but to avoid ruinous expenditure. 

The references made in the article signed “ B.” about the bear- 
ing which should be observed towards editors by influential 
Conservatives jars somewhat upon my nerves, as such refe- 
rences always do. He says Conservative editors do not want to 
be patronized, but they are entitled to civility and courtesy. 
This ought to be a truism, but the very fact of its being stated 
with such persistence on all possible occasions shows me that 
a good many Conservative editors do want to be patronized, and 
that a considerable number of influential Conservatives make it 
their duty to patronize them. The extraordinary things that have 
been done of late in gathering together all manner of persons, on 
the assumption that they were responsible editors, show this; and 
those who stayed away from these gatherings conclusively proved 
that the method, however well meant, was distasteful to the more 
influential journalist. ‘‘ The gentlemen of the press” unfortu- 
nately are not always well-behaved, and painful things occasionally 
happen in which a newspaper man is the prominent figure  In- 
fluential politicians, also, are not always well-behaved, and some 
of them do supercilious things. When a journalist who respects 
himself meets with supercilious treatment, he knows how to act, 
and does not trouble the politician in question with much more of 
his attention. The question of the treatment of journalists by 
influential Conservatives is rather one of the persons concerned 
than the principle of status. 
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Ir I were asked what was Turgénieff’s distinguishing merit as a 
novelist, I should be disposed to say—truthfulness. It may seem 
paradoxical to predicate such a quality of a writer of fiction, but 
it is, I believe, one of the highest qualities which he can possess : 
it is one of those qualities without which no novelist, as no artist, 
-can attain to the inmost circle of greatness. For a novel is a 
representation of life, and that representation ought to be a 
true one. I do not mean that a novelist should, after the manner 
recommended by Zola, go about with a note-book jotting down 
everything he sees, and then slavishly reproduce it; but he should 
always be taking mental notes, and from these notes he should 
-construct his picture. But he must not only give a true represen- 
tation of what he sees around him; he must also give a true 
representation of his own mind. He must indulge neither in false 
sentiment, nor in false enthusiasm, nor in false cynicism. Of our 
great English novelists the two who stand at the respective poles 
-of their art in the matter of truthfulness are George Eliot and 
Dickens, and it is no small measure of praise to say that 
Turgénieff is as truthful as George Eliot. 

I have already pointed out that truthfulness is one of the distin- 
guishing qualities of the T'ales of a Sportsman and of the novels 
which deal with the political or social problems of Russia; that 
Turgénieff exaggerates neither the virtues nor the sufferings of the 
Russian peasant, that he holds a brief neither for noble nor serf, 
neither for Conservative nor Nihilist. But his truthfulness is even 
more remarkable in his portraiture, for it is a truthfulness of even 

-a higher and a rarer kind. It is the function of a painted portrait 
that it should be both life-like and truthful, that it should seize the 
sitter’s idiosyncrasies sufficiently to give vividness to the likeness, 
but yet should avoid exaggeration; that, in short, it should be an 
imaginative but faithful likeness, and not a caricature. Now, 
Turgénieff’s portraits, though they are portraits of beings which 

existed only in his imagination, and therefore cannot be called 
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likenesses, are pre-eminently truthful ; by which I mean that they 
are pre-eminently true to human nature. There can, I imagine, 
be no greater test of the truth of a novelist’s portraits than the- 
fact that his characters, like people in real life, affect different 
readers differently. It is Ly applying this test to Turgénieff that 
we see how faithful, how free from exaggeration, his portrait- 
painting is. A notable instance of this is the famous character of 
Bazaroff in Fathers and Sons. The force and vividness with which 
he is drawn are beyond question; it is rather to the impartiality 
of the representation that I would call attention. For while some: 
readers regard him with admiration and even with affection, in 
others he arouses a strong feeling of dislike. While some are 
attracted by his force and courage, others are repelled by his want 
of reverence and good-breeding. To some, in short, he is a hero; 
to others, a cad. To me, I fear, he is not altogether a hero. My 
admiration is reserved for Paul Petrovitch ; and as, no doubt, there. 
are many who do not share this admiration, he may be cited as 
another instance of his creator’s impartiality. Dimitri Roudine is 
an instance of a somewhat different quality: an instance of Tur- | 
génieff's impartiality as a judge of character rather than of his 
truthfulness as an artist. Dimitri is a man of great cleverness, of 
generous sympathies, and ready eloquence; but from want of per- 
severance, and judgment, and generally of those qualities which 
together constitute what is called force of character, he ends in 
dismal failure. In ordinary hands he would have been utterly 
contemptible and ridiculous; but Turgénieff, while keenly alive to. 
his ridiculous side, does not forget to bring before us his good 
qualities, so that, while we begin by laughing at him, his downward 
career moves us to compassion; and we close the book with the- 
thought that after all he is better than we are. 

I have said that Turgénieff resembles George Eliot in his truth- 
fulness. There is yet another point of resemblance between them. 
They both stand conspicuous above most other novelists in the 
breadth and depth of their culture, and in the wide scope of their sym- 
pathies and interests. We have seen with what zeal and patience 
Turgénieff, as a young man, had pursued his studies ; how, after his 
Russian university career was finished, he had betaken himself to. 
philosophy and history and classical literature at Berlin. Nor: 
was modern literature neglected: Shakespeare and Goethe were. 
enrolled among his household gods, and became almost as familiar 
to him as Pushkin. Then to the education which comes from books. 
he added the education which comes from travel. Germany, Italy, 
and France were in turn visited by him, and each played its part 
in his mental development. His long friendship with the Viardots 
cultivated his taste for painting and music. Thus in the true sense. 
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of the word he was a well-educated man: he had read and seen 
and appreciated all the best things. It is this flavour of genuine: 
culture which makes his writings so full of charm for educated 
readers. He does not, like Balzac, give one the idea of having 
primed himself as the occasion required from an encyclopedia ; 
nor does he, as George Eliot too often does, allow his knowledge to- 
run away with him. But whether he touches upon literature, or 
art, or philosophy, he touches upon all with the simplicity and ease 
of one who knows thoroughly what he is talking about, and to- 
whom his knowledge is too much of a matter of course for him 
to dream of making a display of it. 

Nor are his moral sympathies less wide than his intellectual 
ones. There is no phase of humanity too lowly for him to stoop: 
and extract some perfume from it. The girl who is portrayed ir 
A Living Mummy, the deaf and dumb porter in Moumou, the briga- 
dier in the story of that name, all testify how truly he acted upon 
the text— 

Homo sum: nihil humani alienum a me puto. 

Nor is he less familiar with the highest than with the lowest 
phases of humanity. From the cast-off playthings of fortune he 
can pass with perfect ease to the great and the noble, and draw for 
us beautiful women like the Princess Irene, or fine gentlemen like 
Paul Petrovitch, or high officials like Sipiaguine. I know no- 
novelist whose range of portraiture is so wide, and whose touch 
is so sure from one end of the range to the other. Scott and 
George Eliot, perhaps, come nearest to Turgénieff, but neither of 
them has descended so low in the social scale. To match him we 
must go beyond the sphere of novelists, and say boldly that his 
only rivals are Shakespeare and Velasquez. 

Nor is it only for the catholicism of his portraiture that his 
name is worthy to be mentioned with Shakespeare ; he resembles 
him also in his method of creation. Like Shakespeare, he creates 
by incident as well as by analysis. That is to say, he reveals his 
characters by their actions as much as by their thoughts. In fact, 
Sanine, Ratsch, Bazaroff, Paul Petrovitch, Madame Odintsof, 
and many others are made known to us entirely by what they do 
and say, and not by what they think. Into the hidden and com- 
plex working of the human mind Turgénieff, of course, does not 
probe so deep as Shakespeare, nor does he take the same interest 
in the gradual growth and development of character. Possibly 
some words which he puts into the mouth of one of his characters, 
to the effect that as a man is born in the cradle, so he goes to the 
grave, may be taken as an expression of his own belief. But 
though he might deny that a character can change, he is too close 
a student of human nature not to know that it can be developed 
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and brought out by circumstances. Thus we occasionally find 
him treading in the footsteps of Shakespeare and representing the 
development of character under the influence of circumstance. 
This is notably the case in that story which is a professed imitation 
of Shakespeare’s, The Lear of the Steppe, but it is also found in the 
characters of Dimitri, of Roudine, and of the Princess Irene. 

It will be remembered that Carlyle, in his essay on Scott, 
complains that he fashioned his characters from the skin in- 
wards. If this be a defect Turgénieff must sometimes plead 
guilty to it. The introduction of characters with a minute and 
elaborate description of their outward appearance, which was a 
favourite method with Gogol, from whom Turgénieff possibly de- 
rived it, is often used by him with considerable effect. Take, for 
instance, the following portrait of the Princess Irene in Smoke :— 


She was tall and well made, though her bust was not sufficiently developed and her 
shoulders were narrow. Her complexion, a rare thing at her age, was clear and firm 
like porcelain. She had abundance of fair hair, which in some places was of a deeper 
shade than in others. Her features were admirably regular, and had not yet lost the 
expression of candour inherent in early youth. But from the careless bend of her 
beautiful neck, and from her half-languid, half-absent smile, you would guess that she 
was of a nervous temperament. There was passion, too, and resolve, and danger both 
for herself and others in her thin, barely-parted lips, and her well-formed aquiline nose. 
Of remarkable fascination were her eyes, dark grey with greenish lights, long and 
veiled like those of Egyptian deities, surmounted by glittering lashes, and delicate, 
haughty eyebrows. The expression of these eyes was strange: they seemed to be 
looking inte the distance with an eager and melancholy gaze. 


Of course, if the portrait stopped here, the criticism which Car- 
lyle, quite unfairly, has applied to Scott might also be applied to 
Turgénieff, but Turgéniefi’s portraits never do stop at the outside. 
He merely describes the outward appearance of his characters 
before introducing us to their inward being, and, as I have already 
ventured to say in the pages of this Review, he is in this imitating 
no less an example than that of Nature herself. I admit that to 
be presented with a mere inventory of personal charms does not 
in the least help one to realise a person’s character ; that to be told 
that the hero has curly hair and an aquiline nose, or that the heroine 
has deep blue eyes and the tiniest foot imaginable, makes little or 
no impression upon us. But when a novelist, as Turgénieff fre- 
-quently does, draws attention to some salient feature of personal 

appearance, which is characteristic of the person described, and 
affords a real clue to his character, it greatly assists the work of 
creation. It is not necessary for a novelist to be a physiognomist ; 
but if he happen to be one, is there any reason why he should not 
make use of his powers? 1 would also point out that it is very 
singular that Carlyle, of all people in the world, should have objected 
to this method of proceeding, seeing that he has presented us with 
numerous portraits, notably the inimitable one of Coleridge, which 
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all share the same defect, that they are admirable likenesses of 
the external man, but tell us very little of his real being. 

To return, however, to Turgénieff. It must not be supposed that 
like Balzac, he invariably introduces his characters with a de- 
scription of their personal appearance. It is in the variety of his 
methods that he shows his greatness. Frequently—and there can 
be no stronger proof of creative genius—he creates a character 
almost at a stroke. We know M. Ratsch, the faux bonhomme, with 
his tiger’s heart hidden under a mask of cheery good-fellowship, 
the moment he puts his foot upon the stage. Sanine, in Spring 
Floods is another instance of this power. His lingering in the 
pleasant society of Gemma and her mother at Frankfort, when 
he ought to have caught the train to Berlin, is the key-note to his 
whole character, to his pitiable infirmity of purpose, which, in spite: 
of his many good qualities, makes him play so sorry a part. 

This infirmity of will is common to many of Turgénieff’s male 
characters. Dimitri Roudine, Nedjanoff, Litvinoff in Smoke, 
Fustoff in The Unfortunate One, the nameless hero of 4 Correspon- 
dence, all belong to the same category of unheroic heroes. The 
reason for it is given by Turgénieff himself in one of his plays :— 
“‘ There are no heroes in Russia.” This is a sweeping statement, 
and need not be taken to the letter; but there is no doubt that 
Turgénieff proceeds on the assumption that it is generally true. 
It is further noticeable that nearly all his unheroic heroes show 
their weakness in the same way, by sacrificing everything to 
an unworthy passion. Men, no doubt, become the slaves of 
women all the world over; but I question whether, in any country, 
we could find instances of such absolute and degraded slavery 
as in the Russia of Turgénieff’s novels. It would seem to be a 
peculiarly Slavonic characteristic. ‘From that fatal moment I 
belonged to her entirely, as a dog to his master,” are the words in 
which Turgénieff describes the forging of one of these inextricable 
chains. It is impossible to conceive anything more abject than 
Sanine’s slavery to Mme. Polosoff. In fact, the average Russian 
man, as depicted in these novels, is a strange compound of 
civilization and barbarism. Endowed with lofty thoughts and 
cultivated tastes, he is often dragged down by blind and unreason- 
ing passion to the deepest slough of degradation. 

There are, however, exceptions. Bazaroff, whatever his faults, 
is certainly not troubled with infirmity of will; and though he falls 
in love with a selfish coquette, love in his case has a humanizing 
rather than a degrading influence. Lavretzky too in A Nest of 
Gentlefolk, though cursed by untoward circumstances, is a reason- 
ably strong character, and the same may be said of some of the 
secondary personages, such as Lejnieff in Dimitri Roudine, and 
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Solomine in Virgin Soil. It would not, however, be difficult to 
exhaust the list. 

No, if we wish to find strength of character it is in Turgénieff’s 
women and not in his men that we must look for it. It is Lisa 
and Helena and Marianna who are the really heroic souls ; and if 
there be many women like them in Russia, she need have no 
fear for the future. She will be saved by her women. Nor must 
it be supposed that because Turgénieff’s women are endowed with 
force and consistency of character, they are in the least wanting 
in feminine qualities. In their graceful charm, their quick sen- 
sibilities, their warm feelings, they are women to the core. Lisa, 
Helena, Kata, Tatiana, Gemma, Marianna—can any novelist show 
a fairer diadem of maidens? And each one differs from the other, 
so that every reader may have his own bright, particular star. 
I confess that mine is Gemma, and yet I am loath to express a 
preference which seems to exclude Lisa. Could one wish for a 
sweeter or more loyal partner to go through life with than loving, 
trusting, generous Lisa? But I have named only the heroines of 
Turgénieff’s longer stories. In the shorter ones are to be found 
others of an equal charm: such as Musa, Annouchka, and the 
unfortunate Susanna. Nor is it only in young girls that he excels. 
There are few phases of womanhood that he has not transferred 
to his canvas. Simple and charming young matrons like Alex- 
andra Paulovna, delightful old spinsters like Martha Timofevna, 
silly women like her niece, splendid coquettes like Princess Irene, 
women who hold a salon like Daria Michaelovna, are all portrayed 
with the same delicate touch and loving accuracy. The Princess 
Irene, and Mme. Odintsof in Fathers and Sons demand a special 
notice. They both belong to the same type, that of the woman 
who lives for the world. Yet there is much good in them com- 
mingled with the evil. They are so full of intelligence, and good 
feeling, and womanly charm, that they make large demands on 
our sympathies. But the fatal seeds of egotism which the love of 
admiration and society has engendered in them can never be 
eradicated. They remain to the last with their heads superior to 
their hearts. Of all Turgénieff’s characters there are none which 
exhibit in a better degree at once the marvellous vividness and 
truthfulness of his creations, and his intimate knowledge of that 
extremely subtle and beautiful piece of mechanism, the female soul. 

From Turgénieff’s treatment of man, it is an obvious step to 
his treatment of nature. It is here that we see fully brought out 
the poetical side of his temperament. As a rule, novelists care 
much more for man than for nature; in fact, nature is not an 
essential part of their domain. Scott, indeed, takes a hearty 
pleasure in it—the pleasure of a man who has lived much in the 
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country—and he has a good eye for the broader lines of scenery. 
Others, like Balzac, describe the features of a particular scene in 
‘a business-like way, for the purpose of localizing their story, just 
as a historian often preludes his history with a little geography. 
But there are few novelists who have observed nature with a poet’s 
-eye or loved her with a poet’s worship. Chief among those of 
Western Europe who have so loved and observed her is Georges 
‘Sand, who, living among and deeply loving country scenes, has 
‘transferred them to her canvas with a facile and glowing pencil. 
But her temperament was not that of a great poet; its texture 
was too loose, its fibre was too coarse. Thus her descriptions of 
nature, beautiful though they are, want something more than 
metre to make them true poetry. They want concentration, 
precision, and delicacy. 

It is rather to the novelists of Eastern Europe that we must look 
for truly poetical treatment of nature. Gogol’s wonderful picture 
-of the prairie in Tarass Bulba, which makes it almost move before 
our eyes, or his passionate description of the beauty of a night 
journey in Russia, in Dead Souls, come as near to poetry as any 
prose can. There is less passion in Turgénieff’s descriptions, but 
there is the same poetical perception of those minute details which 
-are revealed only to the lover’s eyes, and there is the same imagi- 
native and life-giving language. It is, therefore, with poets rather 
than with prose-writers that we must compare him in his treatment 
-of nature. Mr. Stopford Brooke has ingeniously traced that pas- 
sionate love of natural scenery which has always been the 
-characteristic of Scotch poetry, but which did not make its appear- 
‘ance in English poetry till the days of Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Keats, to the Celtic strain in the Scotch blood. In the same 
way, perhaps, we may regard the similar love of nature which we 
find in Gogol and Turgenieff as due to their Slavonic blood. They 
-do not, like Shelley, make a god of nature; they do not endow it 
with thought and feeling, like Wordsworth ; but they love it with 
the same passionate love, and, like them, they regard it not simply 
as a painted picture ever at rest, but as a living and breathing 
organism perpetually undergoing change. Moreover, in minute 
accuracy of observation they rival Tennyson. As a French writer 
has said of Turgénieff, they have not only eyes, but ears, for 
nature: they can distinguish the songs and cries of the different 
birds ; they know every note of the wind as it makes music through 
the trees. Even the smells of nature are familiar to them. The 
poor paralysed woman in A Living Mummy, whose only remaining 
source of delight is the divine consolation of nature, expresses her 
gratitude that she can not only see and hear, but can smell even 
the faintest perfumes. 
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But one can judge best of Turgénieff’s manner of treating 
nature by a specimen of it. I will accordingly give one, premising 
that an English translation of a French translation must necessarily 
give an inadequate idea of the Russian original :— 

The sun is already set, but it is not yet dark in the wood. The air there is pure and 
transparent ; the birds twitter loudly round you; the growing grass glistens brightly 
with emerald lights. Soon the day begins to decline rapidly ; the red fires in which 
the horizon is bathed touch at first the roots and then the trunks of the trees; then, 
gradually ascending, they colour the lowest branches, laden with buds scarcely opened : 
finally, they reach their motionless tops, which seem as if buried in sleep. From these 
too in their turn the light dies away ; the sky, purple up till now, grows bluer and 
bluer; the air becomes impregnated with the delicious perfumes which the woods 
exhale at this hour; a moist and scarcely perceptible breeze arises at intervals, and 
dies at your feet among the branches. The birds go to sleep in succession, according 
to their species : first the chaffinches are silent ; a few instants later the warblers, and 
then the woodpeckers, Darkness continues to increase ; the trees transform themselves 
before your eyes into confused and giant-like masses ; a few stars shine timidly in the 
vault of heaven. The majority of the birds are now at rest; the shrikes and the 
young woodpeckers alone utter an occasional cry, but they in their turn become silent ; 
the low sonorous song of the willow wren is heard for the last time above your head ; 
the plaintive cry of the golden oriole has answered it in the distance, and from the. 
depths of the wood a nightingale has just uttered boldly her first note. 

Another quality of Turgénieff which may also be regarded as a 
Slav characteristic is his melancholy. The only one of his stories 
which ends in the good old-fashioned way with a wedding, is 
Smoke, and even in Smoke the wedding is huddled up as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. Nearly all his stories end more or 
less unhappily. Those, therefore, who make it a rule never to 
read a novel which does not end happily had better have nothing 
to do with him. But it is hardly necessary to point out that this 
somewhai limited class of readers, though they may please them- 
selves, and read only those books which have been tasted for them 
and pronounced to be free from gloom, yet they have no right to 
sit in judgment. For, as I have already said, there is no reason 
why a novel, as well as a drama, should not be a tragedy; and 
a writer who is more impressed with the tragic side of life than 
with the joyous, is, I imagine, perfectly justified in dealing exclu- 
sively with it. It argues, no doubt, a certain defect, a want of 
robustness in his temperament ; but so long as it does not spoil 
the artistic effect of his productions, we must regard it as a limi- 
tation rather than as a positive fault. Turgénieff, it must be. 
confessed, does sometimes dip his brush too freely into the more. 
sombre tints for perfect art. To some of his stories, as I have: 
already pointed out, he has given a tragic turn, with a sud- 
denness which is positively wanton ; in others the whole tone is 
too uniformly sombre. For an absence of light and shade is fatal 
to every artistic production ; you require a certain amount of mirth 
to bring the melancholy into due relief. Thus much, however,. 
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must in justice be said for Turgénieff, that it is only in his shorter 
stories that he indulges in this excessive sombreness. His longer 
ones, though they are genuine tragedies, have that due admixture 
of the gay with the grave which is requisite for any representation 
of human life that pretends to fidelity or completeness. 

It has often been said that the sources of our tears and our 
laughter lie very near together, and that humour and melancholy 
are twin brothers; and lovers of the paradoxical have even gone 
so far as to maintain that Rabelais and Moliére, for instance, were 
men of profound melancholy. It is true, indeed, that both states 
of mind are engendered by the contemplation of the contrasts of 
life, by the study of 

Man, proud man, 

Dress’d in a little brief authority : 
who, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence,—like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep; who with our spleens 

Would all themselves laugh mortal ; 
but the difference between melancholy and humour is that, while 
one weeps at the contemplation of man, the other laughs. The 
angels in heaven are not, I imagine, humorists: it is only man 
who can gaze upon the folly of his fellow-men and laugh. And 
did he not laugh sometimes, he would go mad, for true it is that 
laughter is the safeguard of sanity. Turgénieff then being a sane 
and sympathetic observer of human life, and being a man and not 
an angel, is not deficient in humour. Babourine, for instance, and 
the old brigadier, and other odd specimens of humanity whom he 
has collected with such loving diligence, are distinctly humorous 
characters. But it is the humour of a grave and subdued type ; it 
is nothing less than boisterous; it is the humour of a man who 
smiles only with his eyes. This being so, it is seldom that he 
elicits anything but an inward smile from his readers. I have 
only once, in reading him, found myself actually laughing. Perhaps 
others may have been more fortunate. 

His odd specimens of humanity are, as often as not, tragic, even 
terrible, rather than humorous. Kharloff, the “‘ Lear of the steppe,” 
and Tchertaphanof, the “ gentleman of the steppe,” are truly tragic 
characters. But it is not only in strange characters that he delights : 
he is equally fond of strange scenes and incidents. He wrote, for 
instance, an imaginary account of the last night of Tropmann, the 
famous Paris murderer; and not a few of his stories, such as The 
Dog, and that weirdly beautiful story, Visions, deal with hob- 
goblins and other emanations from the supernatural. All this, no 
doubt, may be traced to the same source as his melancholy, namely, 
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to a vein of unhealthy morbidness in his character. With regard, 
however, to his odd specimens of humanity, it must in justice be 
said for them that they never seem unreal. Dickens also indulges 
in odd characters, but one’s verdict on them is that they are im- 
possible, that they never could have lived in any world but that of 
Dickens’ novels. Turgénieff’s oddities always impress you with 
their reality: like all his characters, they seem to be photographed 
from real life. 

Mr. Henry James finds his chief defect to be a tendency to the 
abuse of irony. To this charge Turgénieff must to some extent 
plead guilty. Spring Floods, Smoke, Virgin Soil, and even Fathers 
and Sons, are by no means purged of the gall of sarcasm. But 
though his attitude towards human nature is not unfrequently too 
critical, he is very far from being a cynic. Thackeray, who also 
suffered, and no doubt made others suffer, from this tendency to the 
abuse of irony, is often called a cynic. But irony by no means 
necessarily implies cynicism. Cynicism, when it is real and not, 
as it frequently is, assumed, implies a total disbelief in goodness. 
The true cynic is Mephistopheles. It is needless to say that Tur- 
génieff, even less than Thackeray, does not disbelieve in goodness. 
Not a few of his characters are among the noblest of their kind. 
If it be objected that this nobility of character is, as a rule, 
confined to his women, his answer, no doubt, would be that he 
represents life as he finds it in Russia, and that in Russia the men 
are, as a rule, not angels. 

It is especially with regard to his own country that Turgénieff 
has been most freely accused of this abuse of irony. It has, as I 
have already said, been objected to him with hot-mouthed clamour 
that he finds fault with all parties alike; that he criticises instead 
of constructs. But a careful reader of his books can hardly fail 
to perceive that there breathes throughout an unshaken conviction 
in the greatness and virtue of the Russian people. It is to the 
mass of the people, and not to Nihilist, or Conservative, or Slavo- 
phile, that he looks for the salvation of his country. or ten 
centuries, says Potougine, in “Smoke,” Russia has invented nothing, 
either in politics, or art, or science, or even in industry. But wait, 
have patience, and everything will come. And why will everything 
come? Because we civilized men are nothing but rubbish . . . but 
the people, oh! the people is great. Look at that peasant! It is from 
him that everything will come. All our other idols are destroyed. Let 
us rest our faith on the peasant. 

In Turgénieff’s novels religion plays an infinitesimal part. The 
only character of first-rate importance who is really religious is 
Lisa ; and her religion—the religion of the cloister rather than of 
the Sermon on the Mount—has something of weakness in it. But 
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‘one cannot altogether gauge a man’s religion, or want of it, from 
his books. If, indeed, he has strong convictions, his novels will 
-be a faithful mirror of these convictions. But if, on the other 
hand, his views on the more vital problems that beset us are but a 
chaos of unformulated opinion, or an echo of scarce-whispered 
hope, he will, if he be wise and honest, rather keep silence than 
add to the doubts of others. This silence Turgénieff seldom breaks; 
but in the concluding words of Fathers and Sons he sounds no 
uncertain note : 

However passionate, however rebellious be the heart that reposes in a grave, the 
flowers that have grown there look at us peacefully with their innocent eyes; they 
speak to us, not only of eternal rest, of the perfect rest of nature; they speak to us 
also of eternal reconciliation, of a life which knows no end. 

It is a long descent from this eloquent utterance of a spiritual 
conviction to those gropings after material evidence of the unseen 
which so strangely find favour with some men of genius; but in 
his later years these speculations seem to have had a strong fasci- 
nation for Turgénieff. The two last stories he ever wrote, The 
Triumph-Song of Love and Clara Militsch, both deal with that 
class of subject which the Psychical Society delights to investigate. 
The one is a case of somnambulism ; the other of appearance after 
death. Powerfully told though Clara Militsch is—I have not read 
the other—it is to me painful. It seems to speak of a gifted 
nature, weakened by illness and suffering, becoming more morbid, 
instead of more healthy, with declining years. 

Finally I come to the form of Turgénieff’s novels; and on this 
head he deserves almost unqualified praise. It may safely be said 
of Spring Floods that in no novel out of France, and in few in 
France, shall we find such perfection of form, such a perfect 
example of that blending of force and restraint which is the note 
of the heaven-born artist. We English are so much accustomed 
to the loose workmanship and the episodical, button-holing style of 
Sterne, and Fielding, and Thackeray, that we have come on the 
whole to prefer it, and when Mr. Mudie sends us home a one-volume 
novel, we look upon it with contempt. Many of us, therefore, 
will probably regard the fare which Turgénieff sets before us as 
decidedly Lenten. It is no doubt arguable that, other things being 
equal, the biggest work of art is the best, and that the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel ranks higher than a picture by Meissonnier. But it 
is not the material bulk, but the bigness of the conception, that 
we take as our standard of measurement. So, in comparing 
one novelist or dramatist with another, we probably take as the 
final criterion of greatness the extent of their domain, the position, 
so to speak, of their mental horizon. Scott stands on a higher 
plane than Miss Austen, Shakespeare than Alfred de Musset, 
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because their outlook on life is wider, their grasp of humanity more 
comprehensive. Compared with Shakespeare and Scott, Turgé- 
nieff's canvas may seem to be but sparsely tenanted: in none of 
his novels are there much more than half a dozen figures. But, as 
Mr. James has well pointed out with reference to Helena, these 
half-dozen figures, from the great sagacity of the choice of the 
types, are sufficient to give us a strong sense of the world’s 
presence and complexity. It must also be remembered, that though 
Turgénieff’s novels, if judged by the number of pages, are decidedly 
short, they are exceedingly close in texture, and are often as full of 
matter as many a novel of three times the apparent length. We 
are told that his rough sketches were often much longer than the 
finished work. Thus his novels are short because he allowed him- 
self time to make them so. One hardly likes to wish Scott or 
Thackeray other than they are; but there can be no doubt that if 
they had spent more time over their novels they would have made 
them shorter. 

There is another class of novel-readers, besides the one already 
mentioned, to whom Turgénieff will not be acceptable, and that is. 
those who read novels solely for the plot. His plots are of the: 
simplest description; sometimes, as in Helena and Virgin Soil, 
there is, strictly speaking, no plot at all. Some sort of plot is, I 
hold, necessary for a perfect novel; for without a plot the unity 
which is essential to every work of art is impossible. But a very 
slight plot will suffice. There are some novelists who care more 
for plot than for character; there are others who care chiefly for: 
character. The ideal novelist should, perhaps, care equally for both ; 
but in his absence let us be content with what we can get. Turgé- 
nieff, it may almost be said, cares nothing for plot and everything 
for character. We have a good instance of this in the story called 
The Gentleman of the Steppe. A writer who cared for plot would 
have made a most exciting story out of Tchertaphanof's search for 
his stolen horse ; but Turgénieff passes it over without a word. 
All he cares for is the effect of the episode on the development of 
the man’s character. 

There is one part of Turgénieff’s artistic endowment, of which I 
can give no account, and that is his style. Those however who 
are qualified to judge, speak of it in terms of high praise. At any 
rate he had a passionate love for the Russian language. Such a 
language, he says in the Senilia, could only have been given to a 
great people; and in his Memoirs he says with pride that though 
he had lived long in the land of the stranger, he had always been 
constant to his native tongue. 

It is in his relation to his native country that the last word on 
Turgénieff will most fitly be said. It was his one aim to make 
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Russia known to western Europe, and he must be held to have 
succeeded. Compare him in this respect with the other great 
novelists, with Scott, and Balzac, and Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, and he does not lose by the comparison. Balzac, with all 
his pretensions at universality and completeness, gives us a far from 
complete picture of France. The peasants, the shopkeepers, the 
whole middle-class, whether in Paris or in the provinces, the world 
of literature and journalism, are all portrayed with a masterly 
hand ; but his fine ladies and gentlemen, his politicians and finan- 
ciers, though, like the rest of his characters, they are drawn with 
admirable spirit, are for the most part mere fancy sketches, or, at 
the best, exaggerated caricatures. Thackeray and George Eliot 
supplement one another. Thackeray gives us a very complete and 
faithful picture of fashionable society during the first half of this 
century ; but from him we hear nothing of country life, nothing of 
the lower classes, except servants, either in town or country, and 
very little of middle-class life. George Eliot, on the other hand, 
gives us for about the same period an equally complete and faithful 
representation of country and provincial life, but London and the 
fashionable world play no part in her novels. Scott alone can be 
said to have done for Scotland what Turgénieff has done for Russia: 
to have made us acquainted with all classes of her social hierarchy, 
with all phases of her social life. Whatever the future of Russia 
may be, whether she be destined to greatness or not, it is surely not 
a rash prophecy to say that this much of greatness she will always 
have—the greatness of being the country of Ivan Turgénieff. 
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COMPETITION AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Two courses of legislation in regard to industry took their rise in 
this country about the same time, and each has since had an 
almost uninterrupted development. These courses are that 
founded on the principle of non-interference by the State with 
private enterprise in respect to the foreign relations of industry, 
and that founded on interference by the State with private enter- 
prise in regard to the home organization of industry. 

The first Ten Hours’ Bill was carried in the yery Parliament that 
gave the decisive victory to Free Trade, and in the very session 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws. There were, it is true, Free 
Trade measures before 1846, and Factory Acts before 1847; but 
the full principle of liberty in the one case, and of restriction in 
the other, only triumphed in these years. 

The contrast in principle between the two courses of legislation 
was not unnoticed at the time. It was powerfully urged, among 
others, by Joseph Hume and John Bright, and the Factory Bill 
was also opposed on this ground by Sir Robert Peel and the Free 
Trade leaders generally; but the small amount of weight at- 
tached by the House that voted Free Trade to the mere collision 
of principle is a strong illustration of the feeble influence that 
theoretical considerations have on a popular Legislature. 

If political economy is a practical science, those who study it 
ought to be able to anticipate, to some extent, if not the actual 
results, at all events the tendencies of any economic measure 
proposed to them. There were abundant prophecies in 1847 ; but 
while the prophecies on one side have been to a considerable 
extent fulfilled, and those on the other have been wholly unful- 
filled, the side whose prophecies have proved void delivered them- 
selves of many unquestionable economic maxims, upon which they 
professed to base their predictions; and the side whose prophecies 
have been fulfilled gave, as reasons for them, some unquestionable 
economic fallacies. 

It was urged, for example, on the one side, that it was absurd to 
expect that working men should receive twelve hours’ pay for ten 
hours’ work, a proposition as nearly as possible ‘self-evident. On 
the other side, it was urged quite as freely that a restriction of 
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the hours of labour would produce a better equilibrium between 
supply and demand, and tend to check the evils of over-production. 
This prediction has not been fulfilled, and consequently the ex- 
pectations founded on it of better remuneration for labour were 
misplaced. Moreover, the prediction itself was, as I hope to show, 
based on a misconception of the nature * the relation between 
supply and demand. 

The assertion that the working classes could not get twelve 
hours’ pay for ten hours’ work proved so little conclusive that 
towards the close of the debate Mr. Duncombe, the Member for 
Finsbury, stated that this was precisely what the working classes 
expected to get, and that he would vote for the Bill believing the 
expectation to be well-founded. 

However true, indeed, the proposition so controverted is as an 
abstract one, it was rendered nugatory in this debate by the fact 
that no one took the trouble to define what an hour’s wages is. 
Wages are determined by supply and demand, but the economists 
who insist most on this proposition usually eliminate from its 
practical purport one of its terms. They assume that the propo- 
sition is equivalent to saying that wages rise with the increase of 
demand and fall with its decline. They repudiate as an illegiti- 
mate inference from the proposition that wages tend to fall when 
labourers consent to work longer hours, and to rise when they 
insist on working shorter. 

It is the action and counteraction of these two forces that renders 
the determination of the conditions of wages a problem of so great 
difficulty. 

It was rightly contended by the opponents of the Bill of 1847, 
that to abridge the duration of labour would raise the relative cost 
of production, and that there was no reason in the nature of 
restriction for assuming that the demand for labour would not be 
diminished by the enhanced cost of production. It was not justi- 
fiable, however, to assume that the reduction of demand would be 
as great as the diminution of production. These were the imme- 
diate conditions brought into operation by the passing of the Bill. 
But these conditions were the least important of those on which 
the permanent results of the measure depended. The immediate 
adjustment brought about by the conditions named could in any 
case only have been temporary; but there were then coming into 
play new conditions resulting from our change sof commercial 
policy, which could not be without influence on the result. 

To form a right judgment on the policy of restriction (apart 
from its avowedly exceptional object), it would, therefore, be ne- 
cessary, beyond its immediate results, to consider, first, the effect 
of the change upon the internal organization of industry in the 
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country itself, including the forming of a new equilibrium be- 
tween the trades directly affected and those not directly affected ; 
secondly, its effect upon the direct competition of foreign manu- 
factures; thirdly, the effect upon it of the free importation of 
corn ; and, lastly, the reciprocal effect of this measure upon that. 

The object of this paper precludes our entering upon so extensive 
an investigation. I have only to make a few observations on the 
actual success so far of our factory legislation, which I am far from 
thinking conclusive as to the theoretical soundness of its principle, 
for the purpose of drawing from it an inference, for the sake of 
which I have alluded to this contrast of legislative principles, upon 
which that inference bears. 

The practical success of our factory legislation is, in my opinion, 
mainly due to two causes. The first is that the principle of re- 
striction of the duration of labour was not limited to the trades to 
which it was legislatively applied. It was being applied, and it 
continued to a greater extent to be applied, to other trades by the 
action of Trades Unions. Now this action on the part of Trades 
Unions is in as direct opposition as State interference to the prin- 
ciple of basing the organization of industry upon unrestricted 
individual enterprise. It introduces a distinct economical element, 
that of combination on the basis of common or class interest, as 
an antagonistic and controlling force to competition. This is very 
different from combination in the form of partnership, which is 
only an amplification of individual enterprise by the formation of 
corporate individualities. Partnership including variety of in- 
terests, or co-operation, is still, like communism, an untried theory. 
Some attempts have been made at approximations to it; but that it 
can ever form an independent basis of industrial organization is a 
notion unsupported by sound views either of the nature of indus- 
trial organization or of human nature. What is more to the 
immediate purpose, the action of Trades Unions in reducing the 
hours of labour, has, as I shall subsequently show, been as 
arbitrary as State interference. 

What happened in these circumstances? The simultaneous 
action of Trades Unions and of legislative restraint served to 
prevent serious disturbance of the equilibrium of home industry. 
An arbitrary reduction of two or three hours in the daily duration 
of labour could hardly, however, have been made with a population 
pressing upon its resources, without some expansion of these re- 
sources. That expansion was provided, in great measure at least, 
by Free Trade. But what is most remarkable is that this assis- 
tance received by the principle of restriction from the opposing 
principle was not unreciprocated. I am not stating a speculative 

opinion, but one founded on the nature of the competitive organi- 
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zation, and which I mean to substantiate, in saying that no 
material increase of means, whether derived from Free Trade or 
any other source, would have substantially improved the condition 
of the working classes, had it not been used by themselves, and 
independently of the operation of competition, as a means of 
reducing the hours of labour. 

The inference I wish to draw from this combination for mutual 
good of two opposing principles is that there is in the nature of 
industrial organization something deeper than the principle either 
of interference or non-interference by the State with industrial 
organization, provided that interference is not of a nature to 
destroy independent organization, but only to limit it. 

I have already indicated that the organization, as it actually 
exists, contains within itself two opposing principles, that of in- 
dividual enterprise, and that of class combination; and I wish 
to show that its prosperity consists, not in the destruction or sub- 
ordination of either of these principles, but in their co-ordination. 

The proposition that material abundance of production can only 
be made permanently beneficial to the working classes by being 
used as a means for reducing labour rests upon the most funda- 
mental and firmly established doctrine of political economy, the 
theory of population. This theory rests primarily on the basis 
that, when a given stage of cultivation is reached, land will not 
continue to yield equal increments of produce to equal increments 
of labour; but the law established on this basis necessarily per- 
vades every department of industry. Foreign commerce is no 
exception to this rule, as will be evident to anyone who con- 
siders what the nature of exchange is. It adds nothing to 
quantity of production, but only yields variety. If commerce 
ever adds to the quantitative wealth of a community, this is due to 
temporary causes, and in an exchange between two communities, 
quantitative gain cannot be mutual.* 

The effect of the law of population upon the labouring popu- 


* Commerce is said to increase wealth by stimulating to increased exertion ; but 
there is obviously a limit to this advantage, and, with an aggressive commercial 
country, it is usually more than exhausted. The principal mode in which commerce 
contributes to quantitative advantage is so abnormal that its endurance must always 
be considered precarious. It is that of importing raw material and paying for it by 
manufactured products. If America grows corn and cotton, and we import them in 
return for cotton goods, such an industry can hardly long survive the establishment of 
cotton manufactures in America. The import of raw material may be further sus- 
tained by indirect trade. Thus we might pay for our corn and cotton from America by 
sending cotton goods to India, and returning Indian produce to America. This, how- 
ever, increases the natural charges, and correspondingly diminishes the productiveness 


of industry. All such industry is of an exotic character, and is due to imperfect or 
-abnormal development. 
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lation of a community has been laid down by Ricardo with that 
inelasticity which usually distinguishes his generalizations, and 
which constantly brings them into collision with experience. 
Nevertheless, in this, as in most cases, his proposition contains a 
germ of fundamental truth. It is, that the ‘‘ natural” wages of 
labour is the maintenance of the labourer, and the means of re- 
producing his kind.* This imports that if there is any redundancy 
of means, population will rapidly grow up to it. Now, if this is 
true where the productive powers exerted by the community are 
great, it is equally true where they are little; if it is true where 
they are little it is equally true where they are great. If it was. 
true when the day’s labour consisted of twelve hours, it is equally 
true when it consists of ten, and it would be equally true if it con- 
sisted of eight. If, then, the working classes, when they find their 
means of living scanty, attempt to increase them by extending 
the hours of labour, they are taking a course that is certain to. 
frustrate itself. 

Thus understood, the law of population shows itself as a bene- 
ficent law, for what more does a man require than maintenance ? 
and the law of population prescribes to him the means of pro- 
curing it on the easiest terms. If men habitually violate the law 
and then grumble at the consequences, that is surely their own 
fault. 

The law of wages, as formulated by Ricardo, requires two quali- 
fications to bring it into accordance with fact. First, the means 
of maintenance must be understood with reference to established 
habits ; but as competition is a great destroyer of customs, this 
reservation is not so important under a purely competitive system 
as it appears in itself to be. The other is a permanent modification, 
even under competition, and consequently of greater value. The 
great variety of skill required in the different processes of in- 
dustry renders necessary many different kinds of training, and the 
remuneration of every superior degree of skill must necessarily be 
enhanced in some ratio to the cost and trouble of acquiring it. 
Thus if the lowest kind of labour gains a maintenance, any grade 
above the lowest must necessarily gain something more. This is 
the condition that determines the limit of numbers in each class 
relatively to the whole community. The variety of skill required, 
moreover, favours the accumulation of capital in few hands, which 

* «The natural price of labour is that price which is necessary to enable the la- 
bourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without increase or 
diminution.”—Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, chap. v. I have given the 
proposition ina more general form, because the last qualification appears to me to 
involve a contradiction. The generalization manifestly rests on the law of population,. 


yet Ricardo seems to assume that the “natural” price of labour cannot be reached till 
population has ceased to grow. What, then, works antecedently to nature? 
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is thus rendered a permanent condition of industrial organization. 
In an organized state of industry, accordingly, there can never be 
a scarcity of material resources in the strict sense of the term. 
The total productiveness of industry will always be much more 
than sufficient to supply the real material wants of the community. 
There will always be redundant wealth unequally distributed. 
Those economists, therefore, who talk of a stationary state of 
population as something that will so revolutionize the economic 
conditions of industrial organization as to put an end, for example, 
to the excesses of competition, are under a delusion. There is no 
problem of population for the future, but that with which we have 
to deal now. But the problem of population is none the less real. 
Each community, as a whole, is actually limited in its growth by 
the productiveness of its labour, and each class in the community 
has its numbers determined by the proportion of labour required 
from it. If any class exceeds the limit up to which its labour can 
be profitably absorbed in the channels of intermediate or final con- 
sumption, some members of that class, innocent or guilty, will 
suffer the penalties of inadequate maintenance. These penalties 
fall upon the working classes in no other way than they do upon 
other classes, except that the balance of the unsuccessful in the 
upper classes sink into the lower. 

It is thus clear that while the industrial organization remains 
unchanged, the form of this problem cannot be altered, whether 
by prosperity or adversity, by great margin or by small. Neither 
can it be altered by any variation of the hours of labour. Whether 
the hours are eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen, any class which out- 
grows the demand for its labour will suffer proportionately, and 
any individual who takes upon himself responsibilities beyond what 
the opportunities of his position will allow him to discharge, will 
suffer actual privations. If, when hours of labour are moderate, 
they are extended to accommodate the transgressors, the same 
transgressions will be repeated with a facility bred of the com- 
parative impunity, under the more stringent conditions. Thus 
the true observance of the law of population consists in accom- 
modating numbers to means, not in vainly striving to accommodate 
means to numbers. Where the hours of labour are moderate, the 
population generally is keeping reasonably within the limit of its 
resources ; where the hours of labour are long, it is pressing upon 
them to its own injury and ruin. Long and short hours must, of 
course, be considered relatively to the degree of industrial organi- 
zation. A scattered population in a poor country may require 
hard labour to live, although it does not tax the natural resources. 
of the country to maintain it; but with the advance of organiza- 
tion the relative productiveness of industry is increased, and the 
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‘diminution of toil is rendered possible. Moderation in toil is thus 
the sign of achieved progress, and long hours of labour are the 
disgrace of a high organization of industry. 

Whether in the case of long or of short hours, if individuals 
violate the actual conditions of maintenance, individuals will 
suffer. For this there is no general remedy. It can be avoided 
only by individual prudence, and alleviated only by charity. 

Now it will be seen how completely these conditions are opposed 
to the advice usually given by economists and moralists to every 
class of men engaged in industry, and especially to the working- 
classes. No virtue is usually considered superior, in an economical 
sense, to that of diligence, by which is uniformly meant not only 
doing well what is done, but being emulous in protracting exertion 
for the purpose of doing much. If, for example, a young man 
wishes to marry, nothing is thought more commendable than that 
he should cheerfully undergo more than ordinary toil in order to 
accomplish his object; and if trade is dull and wages low, the 
working classes generally are freely exhorted to make up for 
diminished earnings by increased diligence, that is, by more pro- 
tracted toil. The former is a most flagrant violation of the law of 
population ; for nothing is more sure to render the protraction of 
toil permanent, than to make it the medium for incurring increased 
responsibilities. 

With regard to the hours of labour, as it has been shown that 
the protraction of toil brings no permanent relief from the struggle 
with material wants, it is manifestly the one great and permanent 
interest of the working classes that the struggle should always be 
fought out at a moderate limit, and should on no account be 
earried, for the sake of temporary relief, to an extreme one. 

I hold, upon grounds too numerous here to indicate, that such a 
limitation of the hours of labour as would give adequate leisure 
both for physical recreation and mental improvement would in- 
crease, and not diminish, the aggregate of production, and so, 
instead of limiting, would extend population; so that the eager 
pace of over-exertion simply frustrates its own end. But even if 
fewer hours’ work actually tended to diminish population, surely a 
prosperous, educated, and therefore comparatively moral population, 
is preferable to a denser one supported by inordinate toil, and for 
that very reason ignorant, degraded, and, to a great extent, 
pauperized. 

The minimum duration of hired labour under any circumstances 
must be sufiicient to produce a maintenance for the labourer and a 
profit to an employer. Without these conditions organized labour 
cannot be conducted; but it does not follow that any increase 
above the minimum will yield a permanent advantage to the 
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labourer, and it is certain that every permanent increase in the 
duration of labour tends to render the labourer’s lot harder and 
his life less enjoyable. The only question that remains, therefore, 
is, how the desired limitation in the hours of labour to the practical 
minimum is to be attained. 

Certainly it will not be by unrestricted competition. As the 
individual employer is always stronger than the individual labourer, 
individual competition necessarily puts the control of the industrial 
organization in general, and of the hours of labour in particular, 
under the exclusive power of employers. When we speak of com- 
petition, then, unconditioned by combination, it is only of the. 
competition of employers among themselves that we have to take 
account, the competition of labourers for employment being only 
a subordinate factor of this competition. Now it is evident from 
all experience, as well as from the very nature of the case, that 
the normal tendency of the competition of employers is towards. 
the expansion of industry. Competition is always guided by im- 
mediate interest, and there is no way in which production can be 
extended with so little immediate addition to cost as by extending 
the hours of labour. The natural instinct of the employer, accord- 
ingly, is to exact from each labourer the full amount of work he is 
capable of performing. Competition has thus for its main tendency 
to fix the hours of labour at the maximum limit that the actual 
condition of society will tolerate. 

In the discussions both in and out of Parliament, in and pre- 
vious to 1847, twelve hours, although fixed by previous Parliaments, 
was regarded as a sort of impassable limit fixed by some decree of 
destiny. Factory inspectors and political economists joined with 
manufacturers in predicting ruin from the threatened encroach- 
ments on it; and ten hours have since been similarly regarded when 
working-class combinations have striven for further reductions. 

Neither can the object be accomplished by legislative interference.. 
I do not blame legislative interference in favour of women and. 
children, while industrial organization is imperfect. I have already: 
shown that in these circumstances its operation has been bene- 
ficial ; but the radical defect of legislative interference is precisely 
the same as that of unrestricted competition, that it tends to fix a. 
uniformity in the duration of labour. Uniform hours of labour 
are an invention of men, an invention opposed to all the provisions 
of nature, and which has the effect upon man’s own nature of 
rendering his existence monotonous and unendurable. They are, 
consequently, opposed to all the natural principles of economy. 
By the ordinance of Nature herself, as well as by the accidents of 
human society, the demand for all kinds of commodities is in- 
cessantly fluctuating. To attempt, in these circumstances, to. 
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establish a uniformity in the hours of labour is simply to attempt 
to meet a variable demand by a constant supply, an attempt which 
must necessarily frustrate itself. 

It is clear, from what has been already said, that the mere 
duration of labour does not in the least affect the nature of the 
relation between supply and demand. The aggregate demand is 
determined by the total consumption of the community, and the 
consumption is determined by the aggregate power of production. 
If, therefore, the relation of demand to supply is constant with 
twelve hours’ labour, it will be constant with ten; if it is incon- 
stant with the one, it will be inconstant with the other. Thus it 
is evident that those who anticipated that abridgment of hours 
would steady demand had no ground for their expectation. Nor 
does the inconstancy in the relation arise, as was alleged in 1847, 
from any actual excess of productive power. It was said that it 
was due to “‘that magnificent demon” the steam-engine, which 
enabled English manufacturers to glut the markets of the world 
with their productions. Now it is true that both richness of pro- 
ductive power and expansion of commerce give greater scope for 
the extension of irregularities in the relation of supply and demand ; 
but the inconstancy of this relation does not originate in these. It 
is due to that tendency imparted to competition by the desire of 
every competitor to do more than his share of the work; it results, 
in other words, from the ambition of the employers of labour ; and 
what is wanted to correct this tendency to disturbance is a balan- 
cing power to this ambition. 

The competition of employers does not, as we have seen, provide 
this power itself; neither can it be provided by legislative ma- 
chinery. There remains only one source from which we may hope 
to derive it, voluntary union in the class most exposed to the evils 
resulting from this excess of competitive energy, the producing 
labourers ; and I hold that the necessary balancing power is to 
be found in the control of the hours of labour by the labourers 
themselves. 

The existing Trades’ Unions have committed two fundamental 
errors in dealing with this matter. In the first place, when they 
have agitated for a reduction of labour, it has commonly been for 
a fixed limit. They have endeavoured to substitute a ten hours’ 
system for a twelve, or a nine hours’ fora ten. Thus they have 
inevitably reproduced all the evils of the purely competitive system. 
It is demonstrable that in this way they can never attain the end 
of minimising toil, because they can never effect the preliminary 
condition of economizing consumption. Any arbitrary reduction, © 
moreover, of the hours of labour, whether by the authority of a 
legislature or of a union, affords no guarantee against strong im- 
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mediate temptation. Although short hours may ultimately be 
more productive than long, it is certain that labourers accustomed 
to short hours could at any time gain an immediate increase of 
production by working longer, and to this temptation, in every 
time of difficulty, they are exposed. 

It is clear that as demand cannot be made to adjust itself to 
supply, the adjustment must be effected by accommodating the 
‘supply to the demand. The fluctuations of demand are not such 
as to admit of the adjustment being effected by changes in the 
number of men and the quantity of machinery provided in each 
trade. It can only be done by adaptations of the hours of labour. 
This mode of adjustment is in the existing organization of industry 
forced upon the directors of the organization whether they will 
have it or not. This is what happens when employers of labour 
put their works on short time. But this, as we have seen, is 
always done by employers reluctantly, and only under the pressure 
of strong compulsion, that is to say, it is only done when the evil 
it is desired to arrest at the commencement has reached its climax. 

Moreover, as the correction is, under existing conditions, sure 
to be applied too late, so it is always liable to be dispensed with 
too early. Not only is it always the immediate interest of the 
individual employer to expand production as soon as he can do so 
without actual loss, but the habit engendered in the instinctive 
pursuit of gain inspires employers with an unreasoning veneration 
for the period of labour fixed by law or custom which they call full 
time. Now in order to remedy the evils of over-production it is 
necessary that the very name and notion of full time should be 
eradicated both from the economical and from the practical con- 
ceptions of industrial organization. 

What is full time, and who ordained it? What natural law has 
assigned a determined period of labour to men? The phrases ‘‘ over- 
time,” ‘full time,” and “short time” are purely artificial and 
arbitrary expressions, the use of which serves only as a disguise 
for ignorance or prejudice. We can say that a man works long 
when nearly his whole day is taken up with toil, and that his 
hours are comparatively short when he has a considerable part of 
his time left at his disposal for the pursuits of leisure. Long and 
short hours are, therefore, genuine economical expressions, and 
convey real and definite meanings. 

The result of working on the fixed time principle is this: 
Every industry has by the nature of competition a tendency to 
overtake and press upon the demand for its products. Now if the 
productive power of an industry is adjusted to meet the maximum 
demand at full time, it follows that by working full time it must 
always exceed any demand below the maximum. A constant 
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supply is adjusted to a variable demand by fluctuations in price, 
which cause an increase or diminution of the effective demand in- 
dependently of any change of the aggregate of purchasing power, 
or of the positive force of the desire to purchase. Thus a decline 
of price may sustain the effective demand, notwithstanding a 
positive decline of purchasing power and of desire of possession. 

It is obvious that in one direction, and that the direction which 
it is the natural tendency of the competitive organization to impart 
to it,* this fluctuation of prices must act as a stimulus to con- 
sumption. But what experience has demonstrated is that even 
variations of price are ineffectual to control the fluctuations in the 
relations of supply and demand. The limit beyond which price 
cannot be further reduced without disaster to the producers is 
reached, then stocks are accumulated in hope of better times, then 
follows short time, and, after a pause, the whole process is begun 
again. This is the history, varied by particular circumstances, 
of every producing industry under the system of unrestricted 
competition, or under any limitation of competition that retains 
fixed hours of labour. 

The active form of over-production overtakes each industry in a 
cycle of its own, determined partly by its own conditions, and 
partly by its relations to other industries. The appearance of 
simultaneity of over-production, which distinguishes what is known 
as a commercial crisis, results from the general paralysis of 
demand, due to the disturbance caused by the over-production of 
one or more powerful industries. As regards the actual relation 
of supply to demand, this is a real case of general over-production. 
There are goods of all kinds accumulating in stocks beyond the 
desire of the holders, and which nobody will buy at such prices as 
they are willing to take. But the active cause of the crisis is 
always more partial than the diffusion of the effect would make it 
appear to be. 

It is vainly imagined by those economists who concern them- 
selves to defend all the results of competition, that these 
fiuctuations in the state of production relatively to demand, sub- 
stantially balance each other, and are of no permanent consequence. 
Their permanent consequences are: the artificial stimulation of 
consumption, and a great disturbance in the distribution of wealth, 
tending to aggravate to an intolerable degree the inequality to 
which it is naturally subject. The stimulation of consumption is 
made very light of, if not actually gloried in, by these economists, 


* There can, of course, be no fluctuation of price in one direction, which is not 
balanced by corresponding fluctuations in another; but those who apply this as an 
argument against over-production forget that produced commodities are not the whole 
of exchangeable things: there are also land and labour. 
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who seldom consider it in relation to the value of the labourers” 
time. The unquestionable efficiency of competition in producing 
an abundance of consumable commodities is to them an object of 
unqualified admiration. But the consumption caused by the 
stimulus of over-competition does not even contribute to the mate- 
rial enjoyment of the consumers. It is notorious that when stocks. 
are too heavy goods are diverted, at whatever sacrifice of utility, 
to purposes other than those for which they were produced; they 
are frequently wasted altogether; they involve, in any case, an 
expenditure of extra labour in watching and storing, and the 
habitual recurrence of over-production in all industries entails the 
permanent maintenance of a redundant distributive agency, by 
which a large part of the surplus is unprofitably consumed. 

There is thus here a large margin for retrenchment of labour, 
while another equally important is to be found in the waste caused 
by the disturbance of distribution. That the effect of this dis- 
turbance is always in the direction of waste is evident from its 
very nature. The effect of the disturbance of values and wages is 
to cause speculative losses and gains, that is to say, one man 
loses what he has earned, another gains what he has not earned, 
and these two things, which our economists regard as balancing 
each other, are two separate and distinct evils. 

The remedy for the evil of over-production, thus described, is to 
put an end to all speculative production, that is to say, all pro- 
duction that is not in anticipation of a demand that can be surely, 
or at least reasonably depended on; and to prevent such depres- 
sions in the price of any class of goods as will cause them to be 
disposed of for speculative consumption. 

It is the second defect, already referred to, in the policy of 
Trades Unions that alone prevents them from imposing such an 
economic restraint upon production as would effectually accomplish 
this object. I hold that the Trades Unions commit a radical 
mistake in pursuing, by direct methods, two objects which, so 
pursued, are incompatible with each other, the reduction of hours 
and the increase or maintenance of pay. Of the two, the former 
is of incomparably the greater importance to them, not only in 
itself, but as the only instrument by which they can effectually 
command the other. This is involved in the proposition I have 
already laid down, that the restriction of supply tends to raise the 
value of labour. I say, therefore, that Trades Unions should 
attempt to interfere with wages in no other way than by the regu- 
lation of hours of work, and that in the rates of wages, when they 
are determined by the competition of employers, without the direct 
interference of the Unions, they will find an infallible guide for the 
regulation of hours. 

VOL. V. 55 
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The abandonment of the strike as an instrument of aggression 
is necessary to give the labourers that complete control of their 
hours of labour to which they are entitled. Time is the com- 
modity the labourer has to sell, and there can be no fair barter 
unless he has the power as well as the right to regulate the quan- 
tity of it that he puts in the market. The only thing that can 
entitle one man to insist on another’s working a certain number of 
hours is that the other chooses to stipulate for a certain amount 
of pay. If the labourer chose to say, ‘“‘I will work so many hours, 
how much will you give me for them?” the employer could have 
no reason to complain of his offer, and would certainly not refuse 
it unless he found labourers weak enough to allow him to dictate 
to them both the duration and the remuneration of labour—labourers, 
that is to say, who were in effect slaves. 

The individual labourer, however, cannot fix his hours of labour 
because he has to work with others, nor could he fix them with 
any economic advantage except in concert with others; but what 
each labourer cannot do for himself the Union can do for all. 
Putting itself in the place of the individual labourer, then, it is 
inconsistent for the Union to say, “We will work so many hours 
a day, and we demand so much an hour.” If they insist on fixing 
the hours they will work, they must be content to accept the best 
offer an employer will make for these hours. But there is nothing 
inconsistent with this in laying down contingent conditions for 
themselves as to the remuneration of work, that is to say, in laying 
down the conditions on which they will extend their hours beyond 
the number they determine to put in the open market. If, for 
example, they are working eight hours a day, they may say, 
“‘ Until we are offered so much we will not work longer” ; and 
when any employer came to their terms they might sell any margin 
of time they chose by contract. Thus one part of a trade might 
be working eight hours on competitive, and another nine on con- 
tract terms. It is by regulating the hours of labour by such con- 
tingencies, that is, by selling more or less of their time according 
to price, always disposing of so much as will give them at least a 
minimum means of maintenance, that the Unions can make the 
duration of labour an effective means of controlling its remunera- 
tion. For doing this, the rates of wages, as I have said, afford an 
adequate guide. Low wages are an indication that labour is over- 
supplied, and the less of it they dispose of under these cireum- 
stances the better. High wages, on the other hand, indicate a 
healthy demand, which may be freely supplied without fear of con- 
sequences, provided the extended supply is not persisted in when 
the signs of a slackening demand begin to manifest themselves. 

To those who understand the operation of competition it will 
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be evident that this mode of it would tend towards an equilibrium 
in the duration of labour in different trades, though to a very 
‘lifferent one from that produced by the arbitrary action of a class 
Whose immediate interests are opposed to the permanent interest 
of labourers in the matter. As short hours would synchronize 
with low rates of pay, this would tend to prevent their being 
carried to an extreme, and the labourers would be glad to extend 
them when a little encouragement offered; but as it would ob- 
viously be ruinous to do this freely, without assurance of a real 
increase of demand, every demand for extension of time would be 
met by a claim for an increase in the rate of pay, not for extra 
time only, but for the whole day’s work, and would not be met 
until the claim could be complied with. This accelerating rise of 
wages would powerfully check the tendency to speculative over- 
production, and the gravitation from both extremes would be 
towards an average duration of work and an average rate of pay. 
Under this policy the supply of men and machinery in each trade 
would naturally adapt itself, not to the maximum, but to the 
average demand, excess being met by expansion, and deficiency 
by restriction of hours of labour. The general tendency of the 
‘movement, moreover, would be to give wages a weight in the 
determination of the duration of work which they cannot possibly 
acquire under individual competition, and so to check the tendency 
of employers to speculative production, and to produce that economy 
of consumption which is essential to the minimizing of toil. This 
action of the policy would be facilitated by the freedom with which 
it would enable employers to deal with wages. At present, when 
demand is slackening, employers delay reducing wages for fear 
of the action of Trades Unions. When the only action taken 
on a reduction of wages would be a reduction of time they would 
make the reduction as soon as the profits of the actual production 
began to decline. 

It is demonstrable that this policy which, in contradistinction 
_to the policy of strikes, I have called a time policy, is the only 
mode of regulating hours of labour that can, on purely economical 
principles, be recommended to Trades Unions. For let us sup- 
pose that the opposite policy, that of attempting to force high 
_wages by short hours, which has been occasionally tried, and which 
has been also recommended even by economists, were adopted. 
‘Nothing could be easier for a trade not directly exposed to foreign 
competition, than to raise its wages artificially by having recourse 
‘to short hours when the demand for its labour was high. But 
nothing could be more disastrous than the consequences of per- 
sisting in such a course. The exceptional advantages gained by it 
would cause an influx of labour into the trade from all the less 
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favoured industries, and, as trained labour is not easily got rid of; 
the subsequent depression would more than balance the previous. 
elevation. On the other hand, no bad consequences can result 
to either employers or labourers from restraining production when 
supplies are redundant. 

The only objection that has been made to this policy that has. 
any appearance of plausibility is that it is impracticable to reduce- 
work when wages are low. I have already answered this objection 
at length,* and must here content myself with indicating the prin- 
ciple of the reply. A time policy has no tendency to diminish, but, 
on the contrary, every tendency to increase the aggregate remu- 
neration of the labourer. The difficulty, accordingly, is one of 
providence, and the conditions of the policy make the acquisition 
of the necessary providence obligatory. On this point it may be 
noticed that workmen are compelled to work short time whenever: 
employers choose that they should do so. 

The severest test, as I have pointed out, which can be applied 
to this policy is the case of an actually declining industry. Now, 
if demand is to revive, it cannot be advantageously met by antici- 
pating it either too early or too abundantly; but if it is not to. 
revive at all, then the stimulus of reduced prices loses much of its 
efficacy, and a comparatively slight degree of over-production pro- 
duces disastrous effects on the value of stocks. Thus the aggregate 
of remuneration can hardly be increased, and is very likely to be 
diminished, by any increase of production. Until the industry is 
brought within the limit of the remaining remunerative demand, 
therefore, the surplus production will not only be to the relative,. 
but to the positive loss of the producers. 

Although the time policy directly contemplates only relative, and 
not absolute reductions of labour, the general tendency of the 
action of the labourers on the hours of labour would be opposed to. 
the tendency of employers to expand production, and as the 
labourers learned to value leisure, their action would result in a 
positive minimizing of the duration of toil, a result which can never 
be produced either by unrestrained competition, or an irregular 
and spasmodic policy, uncontrolled by any economic principle, such 
as the labourers now pursue. The habits of a more cultivated race 
of labourers would also raise the scale of remuneration, which the 
productiveness of their superior industry would sustain. I have, 
accordingly said that the effect of the time policy would be to give 
us the crowning achievement of a completed civilization, a working, 
class aristocracy. 

Rosert Scotr Morrat. 


* The Economy of Consumption, part ii., book v., chap. i. 
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Imperial Federation and Home Rule. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Nationat Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
Having read the article on Imperial Federation and Home 
Rule in the July number of your Review, I venture, with your per- 
mission, to make some few remarks on it. 

With the scheme there proposed of an Imperial Assembly I confess I 
have no sympathy. Such a body would be entirely new in our national 
politics, and wholly unknown to the English Constitution ; and in these 
‘days, when such a restless spirit prevails, it seems dangerous to intro- 
duce so serious an innovation, even though some good reasons can be 
adduced in its favour. 

Besides which, the plan proposed, plausible as it may appear to be, 
would probably be attended with grave practical difficulties. 

_ The Executive Government of this country in ancient times was vested 
in the Sovereign, advised by the Privy Council; it is not impossible 
that, confronted as we are by the wild forces of democracy, we may 
revert to the old system as our only safeguard ; if so, the creation of a 
eertain number of privy councillors, taken from the best men in the 
‘Colonies, would go far to meet all the reasonable requirements of our 
Colonial fellow-subjects. And, in answer to a difficulty raised in the 
-article as to such privy councillors, I would say, let them “sit at the 
Council Board on an equality” with the rest. I do not believe any 
danger would arise from their so doing. 

- To me, however, the most interesting part of the article is that which 
treats of the plan of giving separate Parliaments to Ireland and Scot- 
land. I am quite in agreement with the writer as to the wisdom of such 
a course; and I differ only as to the propriety of having an Imperial 
Assembly, or Parliament, besides the separate Legislatures. The Crown 
is the one true bond of union between the whole. 

But, on the other hand, the terms on which such separate Parlia- 
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ments could be granted must be of a very stringent kind. Thus, [ 
should say to the Irish Nationalists : 

‘** Accept our terms or not, as you please; we will not offer you any 
others, but, if you really desire something of the nature of Home Rule, 
without separation from the Crown, it is well worth your while to avail 
yourselves of our fair and liberal proposals, which are to the following. 
effect :— 

“1. Ireland must pay her quota to the Imperial expenses, army, 
navy, &c. And this must not depend on any annual vote of her Parlia- 
ment, but must be arranged beforehand, and on a permanent basis. On 
the other hand, since Ireland is a comparatively poor country, England 
will not exact a heavy amount, but will, in this respect, deal not only 
most fairly, but even generously. 

“2. The Lord Lieutenant must have the power of proclaiming martial 
law in any disturbed districts, this power to be agreed on beforehand, 
like the yearly tribute, and not to be liable to reversal by any vote of the 
Irish Parliament. 
~ “8, There must be vested in the Lord Lieutenant the right of censor-. 
ship over the Press. 

“In exercising the powers mentioned in the last two conditions the 
Lord Lieutenant would act, like the Sovereign, by the advice of his 
Privy Council.” 

Whether such conditions would be acceptable to the Nationalist Party 
in Ireland may well be doubted ; but that they would be greatly to the 
advantage of England I think admits of very little doubt. 

One of the greatest mistakes out of the many we have made in govern-. 
ing Ireland is the permitting so much liberty of the Press. If seditious 
papers were put down with a strong hand Ireland would be ruled with 
comparative ease. This much may be said in justification of the third 
stipulation, which may sound harsh and tyrannical to English ears, but 
would really be a great act of mercy. 

For Scotland the conditions might be somewhat varied, but I pass by 
all questions of minute detail. 

Now, I may be asked whether I consider such a scheme as in any way 
within the range of practical politics; and to this I reply that I leave 
this question to the judgment of practical politicians. I confine myself 
to stating my ideal plan. But I may remark that it is, perhaps, as 
feasible as many other things which seemed impossible some thirty or 
forty years ago, but which (for good or for ill) have nevertheless since 
then been effected. Iam convinced that, practicable or not, it would,. 
if carried out, be of the utmost benefit to England : the power of the. 
Crown would be increased; the rising tide of democracy, now 30 
threatening, would be checked; and the equilibrium of the Consti- 

tution would be at least partially restored. 
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Let me add that I suppose the action of the House of Lords in each 
of the separate Parliaments, as well as the giving of the Royal Assent, 
to be no empty forms, but serious realities. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. R. W. P. 


A Proposed Address of the British Army to the Queen and Nation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


As an Englishman belonging to no party, allow me to offer you a 
few observations on the present position and prospects of the British 
army. I do so with the more confidence, feeling assured of your deep 
interest in its welfare. 

That the army is not in a satisfactory condition is universally acknow- 
ledged. Improvements have been effected, but no really great and 
thorough reform has been possible, owing to a variety of reasons with 
which you are well acquainted. It is conceivable that a country so 
wealthy and rich in resources as Great Britain, and with a population 
so numerous, energetic, and intelligent, might, apart from mere numbers, 
possess the best equipped and finest army in the world. But no English 
statesman has ever attempted to render it such, or anything approach- 
ing the like. The absence of any great war, together with the general 
feeling of security yielded by England’s insular position, prevents the 
public from entertaining any profound and keen interest in the subject. 
In comparison, therefore, to Continental armies, the English occupies. 
morally an unfavourable position, in some respects a most unfair one. 
Year after year it has consequently to encounter extraordinary struggles. 
with inadequate organization, inadequate weapons, and often quite 
inadequate numbers. But there is an even worse feature. It might be 
supposed that the Government would be most jealously careful of the 
reputation of the army alike in Asia and Africa. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the people who best of all in the world appreciate money credit, 
and the wonders it can accomplish, have apparently the least under- 
standing for military reputation or prestige. No doubt, considering the 
enormous area over which the British army has to act, and the work it 
really accomplishes, one is at a loss how to qualify it; any predicate of 
positive badness becomes impossible, and one is rather inclined to 
wonder that so much is accomplished under such great and notorious. 
defects and difficulties. Nevertheless, to every calm and impartial 
observer, it is obvious that the army will hardly be able to sustain 
much longer the ever heavier burdens imposed upon it—above all, with 
tresh and better-armed foes. 
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Under these circumstances it becomes a national question to seek to 
assist the army, and probably every officer, whether in England or 
India, would gladly do everything in his power to meet the approaching 
crisis. The question is, what shall be done? How shall the British 
army be placed in a better position to fulfil its duties? How shall it be 
rendered permanently stronger and more efficient ? 

The main difficulty is the apathy or ignorance of the people. It is 
necessary the public attention should be fully roused. And this I con- 
ceive only the army itself can do. The army itself must take the 
initiative in the matter. Let it help itself; that is best, wisest, and 
manliest. For years the ablest and most distinguished officers and 
generals have preached the cause of reform, but, comparatively speaking, 
without avail. However great their ability and excellent their reasons, 
they were acting individually, and without adequate support. Let the 
whole army now give them its support. Needful is it and good above 
all things that the army shall unite, itself speak, and that in broad 
clear terms, its wants and necessities. Such a voice were altogether 
novel to English ears, and yet one it were well the English people 
should hear at this moment when the political horizon is so clouded and 
uncertain, and England’s foes so numerous. It would be likely to com- 
mand the profound attention of the English people; nor the less so 
since its demands might, I apprehend, be found as natural, as just, 
and, indeed, essential to the security and prosperity of England and her 
Empire. I would urge that the army should declare its disabilities and 
wishes in the form of an address, petition, or remonstrance to the Queen 
and nation. 

Such a great act by the whole army alone promises full redress. 
That the army should be permanently strengthened by the creation of 
fresh regiments appears a very small demand, considering the increase 
of population in England and India, the advance of Russia in Asia, and 
the necessity of garrisoning Egypt. Then there is, further, the great 
question of reform. But much more than reform is needful. For what 
is the use of all reform if the army be treated as unjustly, indeed reck- 
lessly, in future as during the last five years? Would the French army 
have ever been asked or expected to submit to such a disgrace as 
Majuba Hill ? or would the German army have ever been required to 
sacrifice all the fruits of a long, arduous, and successful campaign, as in 
Afghanistan or the Soudan? Every German statesman and officer 
would assure us of the contrary. They would tell us that already, five 
years ago, every valuable strategic position would have been secured, 
and a scientifically defended frontier afforded the army in Afghanistan ; 
while the German army, if it had ever begun the campaign in the 
Soudan, would assuredly have carried it to some satisfactory and peace- 
promising conclusion. But that is the vice and cruelty of Mr. Glad- 
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-stone’s wars and peaces, that they are vain and false. In truth, half 
the strength of the German, as of every good army, lies in its being in 
‘the hands of men who know how to use it and respect it, who know they 
must respect it or it will soon diminish in efficiency. How differently is 
the English army treated—and by its own Government and people! 
If we could ask all the brave and noble English officers and men whose 
bones now lie mouldering in Afghanistan, South Africa, and the Soudan, 
for what end or advantage they died, what answer could they give us ? 
‘Or if they asked us, what satisfactory reply could we make? What 
‘terrible shame, grief, and humiliation is it to see the best and noblest 
lives, energies, and intelligence of a nation sacrificed and thrown away 
for nothing, or worse than nothing. This constitutes the unparalleled 
dishonesty of the late ‘‘ English” Government to the English people, 
above all, to the English army. The army has a right to say to the 
‘Government and nation, ‘‘ Command us to do anything an army may 
-accomplish, and we will gladly, loyally do it, whatever the cost. But, in 
the name of truth and honesty, do not wantonly interrupt our labours, 
or, when we have finished them at heavy price, do not throw away all 
the fruits lest we be obliged to shed our blood a second time.” It is the 
reputation of an army oftenest saves a war. Quiet enough would the 
Boers be if made thorough believers in the superiority of English arms. 
Instead of that they have been encouraged to believe the very contrary 
as by similar weakness and dishonesty the whole Eastern world. 
Absorbed as Liberal and Radical leaders are in their home polities, 
-they may well be unconscious of these things. Do they not, indeed, 
regard the army as a necessary evil, and handle it accordingly? Has 
not Mr. Gladstone, to give it some apology for existence, treated it as a 
body of red-coated policemen. Even a police force, however, must be 
handled with some consistency and manner of respect if it shall not 
be demoralized, and the difference between a police force and an army 
sentimental politicians will probably learn sooner or later. 

One cannot undo the past, but the army may be placed in its proper 
position and fair treatment secured to it in place of dishonesty and 
injustice. This might probably be secured for all time by a temperate, 
respectful, but clear-worded remonstrance to the Queen and nation. 
Nery much, indeed, would be gained if our Liberal and Radical parties 
were in future compelled to pay more attention to the opinion of military 
authorities in matters of peace and war; above all, the judgment of 
officers commanding in the field, who can best determine what military 
conditions are necessary to secure a permanent peace. This matter lies 

. at the very threshold of all reform. 
For the rest, I believe such an important act as an address by the 
-army to the Crown would be attended by other salutary consequences. 
I believe it would elevate the self-consciousness, and spread a better and 
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higher spirit in the army. Everyone who signed the remonstrance,. 
down to the last recruit, would be made to feel that he was one of a 

great brotherhood extending upwards to the highest and noblest in the 

land, and one capable of expressing its opinion and asserting its will. 

No less impressive would such an act and manifestation be for the 

English people. The public would be made aware of the existence of 
the army, and that in quite a new and larger sense, i.e. as a power 
possessing a life, will, and intelligence of its own, which were surely no- 
little thing in these times of general weakness and demoralization, when 

Mother Country and Empire are alike threatened with disintegration,. 
when the Sovereign and Upper House have become powerless, and the 

Lower House, broken up into three or four parties, promises to share the 

same fate. One thing is it for the Radicals to speak; quite another” 
thing is it for two hundred thousand soldiers to do so. It would bring 

home to the public mind that the fate of England does not lie altogether » 
at the mercy of its political parties. Such an act would strengthen the 

national self-consciousness and, I believe, greatly elevate the British: 
army in the eyes of foreign nations. 

My ideas are briefly these. Officers and soldiers have no vote. The- 
Constitution condemns them to silence, therewith implicitly rendering 
their wishes and interests the especial care of the whole nation. When, 
therefore, a dominant party neglect that duty, a petition or remonstrance 
becomes the unquestionable right, and, indeed, the legal remedy of the 
army. That an address should be drawn up by a council or committee 
of well-known, influential, and distinguished officers, setting forth the 
grievances and disabilities of the army, and demanding, besides its. 
permanent increase, such reforms as may be necessary to its thorough 
efficiency. That copies of the address be forwarded to every regiment,. 
together with memorial from the council asking the signatures of the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of every company, squad- 
ron, and battery. The memorial would explain the reasons and motives 
of the address, and appeal to every man, not merely on account of the 
great principles and interests at stake, but, above all, for sake of the 
soldierly comradeship and power of unanimous action and expression of 
the British army. That the signatures should be also obtained of the 
numerous officers not in active service, including those who have seats 
in the House of Lords or Commons. That the address should be pre- 
sented to the Sovereign in person in most solemn form by deputations, . 
together with the colours, of as far as possible all the regiments and 
corps of the English, Indian, and Colonial armies. Of the last, by 
representatives, at least, of the Australian corps serving in the Soudan.. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Mannheim, Baden. Cuas. A. SPAETH. 
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Women and Women’s Suffrage. 
To tHe Eprrors or THE ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the able letter which appeared last month on this subject 
the following question is propounded: “Are the majority of English- 
women, whose position would make them eligible to vote, so very 
anxious to claim the privilege ? ” 

In the first place, I should most unequivocally take exception to the 
use of the word “ privilege” in this connection. Our age is not by any 
means favourably disposed towards privilege, as such, and happily it is. 
not on such a basis that the opponents of sexual disqualifications have 
to work. What women need is justice, not favour. Women house- 
holders fulfil the duties of citizenship, and the fulfilment of these duties 
carries with it correlative rights. Is it just that women whom the law 
compels to contribute towards the national expenditure, should be 
debarred from tlte exercise of a power that men possess under precisely 
the same circumstances? I would earnestly ask those women who have 
the welfare of their sex—aye, of mankind—at heart, not to speak of 
privilege when they allude to that which, if it is to be won at all, should 
be recognized as an indubitable right. 

And with regard to the answer of the above question: your corre- 
spondent probably overrates the significance of a negative reply. 
“‘What is now called the nature of women is,” as Mill says, “an 
eminently artificial thing—the result of forced repression in some 
directions and unnatural stimulation in others.” Therefore, if it be 
allowed that great indifference prevails among women, what does the 
admission prove? Simply that inferior education and long-continued 
legal disability have not engendered keen political insight and enthu- 
siasm. We might well marvel if it were otherwise. ‘‘ Does not the 
history of every oppression teach us,” says Mazzini, ‘‘ how the oppressor 
ever seeks his justification and support by appealing to a fact of his own 
creation?” 

Your correspondent thinks it doubtful that, ‘‘ should the indifference 
pass away and energetic enthusiasm take its place, England will be the 
better, or her daughters happier.” 

But why doubt 
That perfect freedom is the best condition 
For bringing out all that is best in woman 
As well as man? 

I opine that the most uncompromising opponents of Women’s 
Suffrage would not venture to affirm that, if women already exercised a 
voting power, there would be any chance of a law being passed to prevent 
their continuing to do so. Custom, “the plague of wise men, and the 
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idol of fools,” is alone answerable for the prejudice that exists on the 
point ; for it has been truly said that “there is a great indisposition in 
mankind to innovate in legislation.” 

It is only by a free and unbiassed discussion of such a question that we 
may hope to approach a right adjustment. There has been much 
unprofitable talk about ‘woman’s sphere,” but I see no reason to 
apprehend, if the path were opened, that women whose time is wisely 
occupied in other duties would forsake them for the political arena. 
Why should women be any more likely-to do so than men ? 

Yours obediently, 
VERA.” 


Woman and Maternity. 


To tae Eprrors or THE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. Cameron’s letter in your June number reads very plausibly, 
‘but it is founded on an absolute fallacy, namely, that all women are, or 
are likely to be, mothers. 

No woman can desire a higher calling than that of maternity, and, 
while its duties last, they are usually sufficiently absorbing to occupy 
most of the time and thoughts of those called upon to fulfil them. 

But to what a vast army of women is it never given to have those 
duties to perform! Are these to spend their lives as miserable 
“failures” because it is ‘“‘unwomanly” to turn their thoughts to 
anything but their natural function of maternity ? 

And even in the case of mothers: does the bringing into the world 
and rearing their children occupy the whole term of their natural lives ? 
Is there not often a long period before and after the maternal duties are 
fulfilled ? Surely, when the sons and daughters are grown up, and 
perhaps married, their mother may be allowed to have pursuits and 
interests of her own? Or in the case of the mother of only boys, who 
are at school or college from the age of eight or nine years, surely she 
must have time for independent pursuits ? 

I do not think Mr. Cameron is very happy in his flattering illustration 
of the learned donkey ; for even he will perhaps allow that women show 
more aptitude for learning the “ tricks” of education than donkeys do 
for their tricks. They have even been said to learn as quickly as men! 
Nor have I ever observed that a liberal education has unfitted them for 
their ‘legitimate services.” On the contrary, the best mothers I know 
are the best educated. 

Like Mr. Cameron, I abhor ‘‘ competitive examinations on crammed 
subjects”; but I abhor it for men as well as for women. That there is 
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such a phenomenon as a portentously-learned woman, who is not good 
for much outside of learning, I admit, for I have known such, and I 
have known such men. In the cases I have in my mind, the brothers. 
of these learned damsels share the same characteristics with them, and 
it has been apparently caused by their parents having brought them up 
to learning and nothing else. The most delightful and generally useful 
women I have known, are those whose liberal education has fitted them 
equally for the duties of maternity, or for any others which they could 
be called upon to perform, not excluding the possible future one of 
voting intelligently at elections. However, I do not intend to enter into 
the raison d’étre of Mr. Cameron's letter here—‘* Women’s Suffrage.” 
I am now only concerned with his views as to ‘‘ Woman’s Mission.” 
I am, Gentleman, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. A. Sargt. 


Free Trade. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is pleasant to meet with a letter on a question of this 
description in which the writer is so manifestly open to conviction as. 
your correspondent “ Fretensis.” I do not think, however, that the 
supposititious transactions by which he illustrates his difficulty will be 
found, on consideration, to imperil the position taken by Mill. 

If “ Fretensis,” while residing in England, withdrew his custom 
from the local tradesmen and purchased goods in France, the local 
tradesmen would inevitably suffer; but it may be inferred from Mills’ 
assertion that the benefit would be gained by other English people. The 
problem which ‘ Fretensis” finds insoluble is, ‘‘ who these people 
would be?” The obvious answer seems to be, ‘‘ The manufacturers of 
the same classes of goods for exportation.” 

This is in perfect conformity with the view enunciated by Mill in the 
words quoted by ‘“ Fretensis”: ‘‘ The purchase of any foreign com- 
modity necessarily causes, directly or indirectly, the export of an 
equivalent value of some article of home production (beyond what would 
otherwise be exported), either to the same foreign country or to some 
other.” 

The effect on a branch of industry, or on the business of a retail 
tradesman, of supplying or not supplying the requirements of a single 
family, would necessarily be so small as to be hardly appreciable ; but if 
the same arguments be applied on a larger scale, I think the accuracy of 
the orthodox doctrine will be found to be irrefragable. 
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The part of your correspondent’s letter which refers to families 
(deriving incomes from the Colonies or foreign countries), and the 
utility of their residing in England or abroad, is, in my estimation, 
irrelevant to an argument on Free Trade. For one reason, the 
expenditure of such a family would inevitably involve results beyond 
the advancement of trade. And I further think that ‘‘ Fretensis” is 
mistaken in regarding it as a corollary of Mills’ teaching that the place 
of residence is immaterial. 

Yours obediently, 
Ir. 


The Conservative Provincial Press. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationat Review.” 
<GENTLEMEN, 

As the proposer of the resolution adopted at the National Union 
“Conference at Sheffield last year, with reference to the Conservative 
newspaper press, I have read with great interest the article by ‘“‘ B.” in 
the July number of the National Review. The writer evidently hails 
from the inner circle of Conservative journalism, and deals with his 
subject in a thoroughly practical way. 

I have reason to believe that little, if anything, has been done by 
the National Union authorities in the direction suggested by my resolu- 
tion, and I therefore intend to re-open the subject at the Conference 
which will be held at Newport (Monmouthshire) in October next. This 
-being so, I feel glad that your pages have been open to so clear and 
-exhaustive a statement as that made by “ B.,” because it will, no doubt, 
direct the attention of Conservatives more especially to what is un- 
questionably the most important element in party organization now-a- 
days, and (to use a Radical expression) ‘“‘ ripen” the subject ready for 
the Newport Conference. 

The figures quoted in support of my proposition at Sheffield were, of 
necessity, only approximate; but I obtained them by a careful com- 
pilation of the information given in sundry press guides, and I believe 
they were substantially correct. They show only too plainly that the 
number of Conservative newspapers is sadly out of proportion to those 
published, directly or indirectly, in the interest of Radicalism, and I 
fear that a process of dissection of individual journals would not reduce 
the balance of quantity by the comparison of quality. It is not easy to 
hit upon the reason for this marked discrepancy. There are probably 
more reasons than one. I do not believe that, in the main, more 
<apital is spent by the Radical Party than by the Conservative Party 
over the press. But I do believe that the one party began to appre- 
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-ciate the importance of the newspaper press much sooner than the other, 
vand that, as a rule, the Radicals have conducted their journals upon 
much stricter business principles than we have. We have aimed 
higher, and missed, whilst they have aimed lower, and hit. We have 
gone in for high-class literature—they for low-class news. Our mutual 
masters, the British public, are careless as to the literary merit of what 
they read, but they will have news. 
I believe that at one time and another ample funds have been pro- 
vided for our press purposes, but they have been spent recklessly, 
without due knowledge of how much to spend, upon what, and when. 
Much has gone in the purchase of effete weekly papers—the old stage- 
coaches of journalism, utterly unsuited and unadaptable to the neces- 
sities and requirements of a daily paper. The proprietors of these have 
gladly assimilated our money by way of payment for that absorption 
which would otherwise have been decease. A good deal more has been 
wasted over costly premises and plant, machines being employed to turn 
out ten thousand a day which could work double that number per hour, 
and soon. The money has been spent at the beginning, and not, as it 
ought to be, at the finish—not in consolidating and establishing a per- 
manent property, but in making a costly shell with an unsound kernel— 
or none at all. 
Again, we have allowed the fountains of public information to be 
poisoned at their source. The two great news agencies which, from 
their head-quarters in London, supply the provincial press with tele- 
graphic news, are practically, though not avowedly, conducted in the 
interest of the Radical Party. Their supply is “ sub-edited” with con- 
summate skill before it is issued to the provinces, and the cloven hoof is 
generally ingeniously draped in a garment of professed non-partisanship. 
But it is there, nevertheless, and one gets a peep at it every now and 
again. The ordinary ‘“‘We have reason to believe,” or “The P. A. 
understands,” or ‘‘ The C. N. is informed,” is usually used in the shape 
-of a gratuitous advertisement of Radicalism, or a stab in the back of 
Conservatism. The press agency has seldom “ reason to believe” any- 
thing which tends to the credit of Toryism, but it never fails to furnish 
interesting news items as to the health of Mr. Gladstone, the latest 
utterance of Mr. Bradlaugh, or Mr. Spurgeon’s opinion upon things in 
general. 
The ‘London Letter” is another example of poisoning the foun- 
tains at their source. Where can one find a good London Letter in a 
‘Conservative daily paper? Of course I do not ask for exceptions, 
which do but prove the rule. When I say a “ good” London Letter, I 
mean good as regards at once its literary excellence, its earliness and ac- 
-curacy of information, and its political tone. The masterpiece of London 
Letter journalism in our day is the exquisite essay on “ Politics and 
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Parliament,’ wired daily from the House of Commons to the Newcastle 
Chronicle by its proprietor, Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. When, may I ask,. 
and where, are we to find a Conservative Cowen—or, may I add, a 
Conservative Lucy ? When we get him I hope we shall make the most 
of him, and cause his profession to be as honourable and as lucrative 
amongst us as it undoubtedly is in the ranks of our friends the enemy.. 
In the meantime, we must make the best of the “ flimsy” which is 
sent down to us night by night, at the hands of the more or less capable 
and more or less reliable scribes who hang on the skirts of political life 
in London, and who hash-up for our readers some of the latest news. 
items in the London evening papers, with a piquant sauce of imagina- 
tiveness which, after all, we might as well manufacture in our own 
editorial zerebas, hundreds of miles away. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. Byron Rexp. 
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